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New York, Thursday, February 10, 1910. 


THE VANCOUVER STEEL FOUNDRY. 


The Only Steel Foundry in Canada West of the Great Lakes. 


The demand for steel castings in the western part 
of Canada has increased with the rapid development 
of that section. Machinery used in the lumber and 
mining industries must be constructed to withstand 
very heavy work. Steel castings, which enter largely 
into the manufacture of this class of machinery, had 
to be shipped from the eastern part of Canada or im- 
ported from the United States or England. This was 





The plant has a present capacity of eight tons per 
day and is so designed that extensions for handling 
double that capacity can be made as required without 
interrupting the operation of the present foundry. It 
is of steel construction throughout, having a main bay 
120 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, with a side bay 120 ft. 
long and 30 ft. wide, as shown on the ground plan, 
Fig. 2. The side bay is designed to provide the most 


Fig. 1.—A View in the New Steel Foundry of the Vancouver Engineering Works. Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia. 


expensive because of high freight rates and long de- 
liveries. 

Realizing the growing need in that portion of the 
Dominion, early in 1909 the Vancouver Engineering 
Works, Ltd., decided to add a steel foundry to its 
plant at Vancouver, British Columbia. The side blown 
converter for making steel was adopted after careful 
consideration of the most economical process for pro- 
ducing a light tonnage and after personal inspection 
of various plants by F. L. Leighton, the general man- 
ager. In May, 1909, the Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Company, Harvey, Ill., was commissioned to design 
and equip the steel foundry. Erection of the plant was 
commenced in June and the equipment installed during 
the following September. The first blow of steel was 
successfully made October 12 under the supervision of 
the Whiting Company’s steel foundry engineer. 





compact grouping of the melting and converting de- 
partment, the coreroom, sand mill and cleaning de- 
partment, without in any way interfering with the 
economical operation of each. In the design every 
effort was made to secure a continuous system in order 
that the raw material might be converted into finished 
castings without any reverse movements. The steel 
foundry is so arranged in the plot of the general plant 
that the movement of all departments is in the direc- 
tion of the castings storehouse. 

The cupola is the standard Whiting No. 4, and the 
hight from floor level to top of the stack is 35 ft. 
The melting capacity is about seven tons per hour. 
The cupola charging floor is 22 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, 
and is served by a two-ton electric elevator having a 
lift of 16 ft. To facilitate the handling of melting 
stock an industria] track of 24-in. gauge connects the 
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elevator with the stock yard. 


Iron is tapped from the 


Plan of the Vancouver Engineering 


cupola into a 6000-Ib. ladle carried by a pneumatic jib 


crane of four tons capacity, as shown in F 


Two 


taps are made to obtain a full charge for the converter. 


This is done to avoid holding the molten 


iron in the 


hearth of the cupola, where it is exposed to the in- 
candescent coke, from which it will absorb sulphur, 


especially if the manganese content is low. 


. 8.—The Whiting Cupola and Converter, 


After the 








and the Jib Crane and Ladle Serving Them. 








RAILROAD TRACK 


Works Steel Foundry. 









ladle is filled the jib crane hoists 





it to the pouring 


position, shown in Fig. 4, and the iron is transferred 


to the converter to be blown into steel. 


Since no phosphorus or sulphur can be removed, 
owing to the acid lining of the converter, it is neces- 


sary to melt 
the maximum limit being 0.04 per cent. for each. 


manganese content ranges from 0.60 per cent. to I.50 


an iron running low in these elements, 


The 
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per cent. The cupola charge is so proportioned as to 
give about I per cent. of manganese, this limit being 
set because it counteracts the affinity of the iron for 
the sulphur in the coke, and also minimizes the wear 
on the converter lining. As the percentage of silicon 
in the cupola charge should be from 1.80 per cent. to 
2 per cent., in the iron it ranges from 1.20 per cent. to 
3.50 per cent. The extensive manufacture of boilers, 
tanks, &c., gives this company a heavy stock of punch- 
ings and clippings to draw upon for the cupola charge. 
To produce steel castings of high grade careful atten- 
tion is given the sulphur and phosphorus limitations. 

The converter, having a capacity of 2 tons, is of 
the standard Whiting type. It occupies a floor space 
20 x 12 ft. and is separated from the remainder of the 
side bay by a steel curtain wall. It is carried on cast 
steel trunnions, which revolve in heavy cast iron stand- 
ards, and spans a concrete pit into which the ladle is 
lowered to receive the finished steel, as shown in 
Fig. 1. A large hood is suspended above the con- 
verter to carry the fumes outside the building. The 
hight of the converter is 10 ft. when in blowing posi- 
tion. It is lined with a composition of ganister, sand 
and fireclay, rammed around a wood form. This 
lining, if repaired when necessary, will give at least 
180 or 200 blows. 

Iron from the cupola is poured into the converter, 
which is then turned to an upright position for blow- 
ing. The air pressure ranges from 3 to 5 Ib. per square 
inch and is regulated by a valve at the operator’s 
platform. The blowing operation requires from 15 to 
20 min., varying with the percentage of metalloids in 
_ the iron. It is necessary that the time be as brief as 
possible, as upon the rapidity of the blow depends 
the temperature of the bath. Fig. 5 shows the con- 
verter during the progress of the blow. Reduction 
in the weight of metal is about 18 per cent. The steel 
comes from the converter at 1700 degrees C., a tem- 
perature insuring sufficient fluidity to yield sharp, 
sound castings of light section. 

Back of the converter, and on a level with the 
foundry floor, is the blower room, which is equipped 
with a positive pressure blower for the converter and 
a steel pressure blower for the cupola. The positive 
pressure blower, built by the P, H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany, Connersville, Ind., is a No. 5, belt connected to 





Fig. 4.—Charging the Converter. 
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The Converter During a Blow. 


Fig. 5.- 


a 75-hp. Allis-Chalmers Bullock alternating current 
motor. The steel pressure blower, built by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., is a No. 6, 
belted to a 10-hp. Allis-Chalmers Bullock alternating 
current motor. The blast main to the converter is in 
a straight line to insure the minimum loss due to fric- 
tion. A 14-in. blast pipe connects the cupola with the 
blower. The blast for the cupola is regulated by a 
standard blast gate. 

The coreroom, core oven and mold drying oven are 
in the side bay, adjoining the cupola room, and cover 
an area 40 ft. long and 30 ft. wide. The mold drying 
oven, which holds two cars, is 18 ft. long and to ft. 
wide and is fitted with a Kinnear roller curtain door. 
The core oven is 10 x Io ft., equipped with side shelves 
for cores, and has a swinging steel plate door. Coal is 
used for fuel. 

Adjoining the core room is the sand mill room, with 
a 72-in. mill, built by the Vancouver - Engineering 
Works, Ltd. This mill is of the undergeared type and 
is belt driven by a 25-hp. Allis-Chalmers Bullock alter- 
nating current motor. A pneumatic sand shaker, built 
by the Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, is between 
the sand mill and core room. 

The cleaning room adjoins the blower room and 
opens into the main bay. The equipment consists of 
a cold saw of the 2-B type and two power hand saws, 
built by the Quincy, Manchester, Sargent Company, 
Chicago. Two type C Diamond emery grinders, built 
by the Diamond Machine Company, Providence, R. I., 
provide ample facility for grinding the present output 
of the foundry. Provision has been made for the 
future installation of an annealing furnace. 

The Vancouver Engineering Works, Ltd., manu- 
facture an extensive line of logging and sawmill ma- 
chinery, all types of boilers, burners for sawmills, and 
mining machinery. 

——_.9-——————— 


At a meeting of stockholders of the Standard Gauge 
Steel Company and the Standard Connecting Rod Com- 
pany, held in Beaver Falls, Pa., February 1, it was 
decided to consolidate the two concerns under the name 
of the Standard Gauge Steel Company. A new char- 
ter will be applied for and the capital stock will be 
increased. Officers of the consolidated company have 
not yet been elected. 
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INVENTIONS AND PATENT PROCEEDINGS. 


How Inventions May Be and How They Should Be Protected. 
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BY A PATENT EXPERT. 


A great deal of rather indiscriminating criticism 
has been directed against the United States patent 
system and the United States Patent Office. Doubtless 
fault lies somewhere either in the laws or their admin- 
istration. In order that errors may be corrected it is 
necessary to locate them. For this purpose it may be 
well to recall the origin of our patent laws and then 
briefly consider how the inventor may be compensated 
for the labor, time and money expended in developing 
his invention and rendering the fruits of it available 
to the public. Such consideration might lead to the 
opinion that our system of patent privileges ought to 
be abandoned or modified or the administration of it 
improved. 

Origin of United States Patent Law. 


The United States Patent law, which provides for 
an absolute though limited monopoly of an invention, 
is based strictly upon the principles laid down in Eng- 
land in 1603 in Darcy versus Allin (Noy, 178)—the 
celebrated case of monopolies—and the English statute 
of monopolies (21 Jac. I, c. 3), passed in 1623, although 
the authority of Congress to enact such a law is de- 
rived from our constitution. The definition of a law- 
ful monopoly, adopted by the judges in the case of 
monopolies, was this: 

Where any man by his own charge and industry, or by 
his own wit or invention, doth bring any new trade into the 
realm, or any engine tending to the furtherance of a trad». 
that never was used before, and that for the good of the 
realm; that in such cases the king may grant to him a mo- 
nopoly patent for some reasonable time, until the subjects 


may learn the same, in consideration of the good that he 
doth bring to the commonwealth; otherwise not. 


The fathers of the republic, and particularly Jeffer- 
son, were alive to the expediency of encouraging trade 
and manufactures. They appreciated thoroughly how 
England had advanced in wealth and power by such 
encouragement. The power to grant patents in Eng- 
land was a prerogative of the crown. Since in this 
country there was no crowned head whom the inher- 
ited common law could endow with this prerogative, it 
was thought wise to delegate to the Federal Congress 
the authority to pass laws “to promote the progress 
of science and the useful arts.” 

The study of ways and means by which a nation 
may support itself was inseparable from Jefferson’s 
statecraft. How clearly he philosophized on the sub- 
ject of patents as a means of promoting manufactures 
and trade appears in his published letters. It is most 
natural, therefore, that after the independence of the 
colonies had been secured and a constitution adopted 
he should apply his statesmanship to the subject, among 
others, of industrial encouragement. None knew bet- 
ter than he the history of monopolies in England and 
the dividing line between those that were vicious and 
those that were beneficent to the people. 

On January 8, 1790, within one year after his in- 
auguration, President Washington recommended to 
Congress legislation for promoting the progress of 
science and the useful arts in accordance with the con- 
stitutional provision. The President’s recommendation 
was instigated by Jefferson. Annals of the time indi- 
cate that he drafted the bill, which, with minor 
changes, became a law on April 10, 1790. Mention is 
made in his writings of the great difficulty he experi- 
enced in so phrasing a certain section as to properly 
safeguard what he conceived to be the rights of the 
public and at the same time encourage the inventor. 
On June 27, 1790, writing of this law, he said: “ The 


act of Congress authorizing the issue of patents for 
new discoveries has given a spring to invention beyond 
my conception.” 

The First Examination System and the First 

Examiners, 

The law of 1790 established the first “ examination 
system” of patents. It authorized the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General, 
“or any two of them,” to grant patents for any such 
“useful art, manufacture, engine, machine, or de- 
vice or any improvement thereon not before known or 
used, if they shall deem the same sufficiently useful 
and important.” Accordingly Thomas Jefferson, Henry 
Knox and Edmund Randolph, who respectively held the 
offices designated, acted as the first patent examiners 
and during their terms of service granted about 50 
patents. 

The phrase “if they shall deem them sufficiently 
useful and important” seems to us, in the light of 120 
years of judicial construction, an unfortunate one. 
It was popularly supposed to give the patent board 
arbitrary power of rejection for supposed insufficiency 
in degree of utility and importance, and hence to be a 
source of potential injustice to the inventor and a loss 
to the public, because of the impossibility of prejudg- 
ing the degree of usefulness of an invention. But it 
must be remembered that there were few precedents 
extant except the English case of monopolies to guide 
the legislators, and that Jefferson’s mind was reaching 
into the unknown when he phrased that act. 

Notwithstanding the questionable phraseology of 
the law, it does not appear that the distinguished patent 
board of 1790 exercised any arbitrary power. On the 
contrary, the writings of Jefferson indicate that it es- 
tablished, with care, rules by which to test the presence 
or absence of invention in every case that came before 
it, all of which are now controlling in every court of 
law that has to do with patent cases. Of this matter 
he writes as follows: 


‘ 


As a member of the patent board for several years while 
the law authorized a board to grant or refuse patents, I saw 
with what slow progress a system of general rules could be 
matured. Some, however, were established by that board. 
One of these was that a machine of which we were possessed 
might be applied by every man to any use of which it was 
susceptible, and that this right ought not to be taken from 
him and given to a monopolist, because the first had per- 
haps occasion to apply it. Thus, a screw for crushing plas- 
ter might be employed for crushing corn cobs, and a chain 
pump for raising water might be used for raising wheat, this 
being merely a change of application. Another rule was 
that a change of material should not give title to a patent, 
as the making of a plowshare of cast rather than of wrought 
iron, a comb of iron instead of horn or ivory, or the con- 
necting buckets by a band of leather rather than of hemp 
or of iron. A third was that a mere change of form should 
give no right to a patent, as a high quartered shoe instead 
of a low one, a round hat instead of a three-square, or a 
square bucket instead of a round one. But for this rule all 
the changes of fashion in dress could have been under a tax 
of patents. These were among the rules which the uniform 
decisions of the board had already established. 


Jefferson’s Theory of Patent Privilege, 


The patent act of 1790 was an outgrowth of Jeffer- 
son’s study of the theory and history of property rights 
and was entirely consistent with his notions thereof. 
What those notions were with respect to monopolies 
of inventions is clearly set forth in one of his letters, 
as follows: 

Stable ownership is the gift of social law and it is given 


late in the progress of society. It would be curious, then, 
if an idea, the fugitive fermentation of an individual brain 
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could, of natural right, be claimed as exclusive and stable 
property. If nature has made any one thing less susceptible 
than all others of exclusive property, it is the action of the 
thinking power called an idea, which an individual may ex- 
clusively possess as long as he keeps it to himself; but the 
moment it is divulged it forces itself into the possession of 
everyone, and the receiver cannot dipossess himself of it. 
Its peculiar character, too, is that no one possesses the 
less, becausle every other possesses the whole of it. He who 
receives an idea from me receives instruction himself with- 
out lessening mine, as he who lights his taper at mine re 
ceives light without darkening me. 

That ideas should freely spread from one to another over 
the globe, for the moral and mutual instruction of man anc 
improvement of his condition, seems to be peculiarly and 
benevolently designed by nature when she made them, like 
fire, expansible over all space without lessening their den- 
sity in any point, and, like the air in which we breathe, 
move and have our physical being, incapable of confinement 
and exclusive appropriation. Inventions, then, cannot in 
nature be a subject of property. Society may give an ex- 
clusive right to the profits arising from them, as an encour- 
agement to men to pursue ideas which may possess utility, 
but this may or may not be done according to the will and 
convenience of society without claim or complaint from 
anybody. 

In the philosophy of Jefferson, the only considera- 
tion for, as well as the sole justification of, a system 
of patent privileges was the benefit to society likely to 
arise therefrom. Consistently therewith, the act of 
1790 gave equal privileges to all persons, citizens or 
aliens, requiring only such fees as would cover actual 
expenses and reasonable proof of novelty, utility and 
invention as a condition precedent to the grant. The 
average fee for obtaining a patent under that law was 
about $s. 


The Registration System Tried for 43 Years, 


In less than three years after its passage the law 
of 1790 was superseded by the act of February 21, 
1793, which provided for the grant of patents as a 
matter of course, without examination, upon the filing 
of a sworn application therefor. In its essentials it 
was the antithesis of the preceding act. It discrim- 
inated against aliens, and otherwise violated the theory 
of patent privileges held by Jefferson, who grieved 
over the change, pointed out the consequences likely 
to result from neglecting the just relationship between 
society and the inventor, and urged that the abuses 
from frivolous and illegal patents sure to issue was 
“likely to cause more inconvenience than is counter- 
vailed by those really useful.” This change is sup- 
posed to have been instigated by selfish interests that 
had become powerful by reason of patent grants, but 
were dissatisfied with the rejection of some applica- 
tions by the patent board. 

The registration law of 1793 remained in force 43 
years. The pernicious monopolies and other evils that 
grew out of it finally aroused public protest that did 
not, however, gather sufficient strength until 1836 to 
secure legislative action. In that year a committee of 
Congress was appointed to investigate the patent law 
and the Patent Office. That committee reported in 
considerable detail the various evils it found to exist 
which Jefferson had predicted in general terms. Con- 
gress, therefore, repealed the registration law and sub- 
stituted for it the law of 1836, providing for a return 
to the examination system, and of this act our present 
patent statutes are a development. 

The statutes retained until 1870 the bad phraseol- 
ogy, “ sufficiently useful and important,” of the act of 
1790, and for some years the discrimination against 
foreigners of the act of 1793, contrary to the Jeffer- 
sonian theory. 

Should the theories of Jefferson regarding the pro- 
tection of invention be modified or should the theory 
of artificial rewards for ingenuity be entirely aban- 
doned ? 

No Natural Property Right in Invention, 


There is no natural right of property in an inven- 
tion. If one devises a new machine and makes one 
or more of them, the idea of natural justice developed 
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by society makes those products of his ingenuity and 
labor his property to do with as he pleases, but does 
not prohibit others from inventing, making and using 
precisely similar machines. The actual invention al- 
ways lies in the mental conception or idea, notwith- 
standing that, for various reasons, the law does not 
allow of a patent for the conception of idea, but only 
for the useful art or thing through which the idea is 
made available in the industrial arts. 

lf an abstract invention were property to which the 
inventor had a natural right, then society ought to 
protect the owner perpetually in the possession of it; 
the limitations of his ownership to a few years would 
be monstruous injustice. But the very nature of an 
idea renders it incapable of exclusive possession except 
as it may be retained in secret. When it is once di- 
vulged, it may be possessed by any one, nor does the 
originator possess any less because the receiver of it 
possesses the whole. It is, therefore, very different 
from a pair of shoes, for example, which cannot be 
property of both the giver and receiver. “ He who re- 
ceives an idea from me receives instruction himself 
without lessening mine, as he who lights his taper at 
mine receives light without darkening me,” 

The inventor has a natural right to practice his in- 
vention in secret. Trade secrets were maintained in 
families during the Middle Ages, and descended from 
father to son. In the possession of such secrets per- 
sons were protected to a certain extent by law, and 
such is the case to-day. At the present time, however, 
it is much more difficult to practice inventions in con- 
cealment from the world than it was in the Middle 
Ages. No doubt there are still trade secrets, and the 
law reports cite many examples of effort to secretly 
use a machine or carry out a process. But it is very 
doubtful if at the present time any machine can be so 
used in successful and lucrative manufacture for any 
considerable period, even if it be possible to so utilize 
a process. 

Only process inventions and those machines used 
in manufacturing are capable of secret use. All ma- 
chines and articles made for sale are necessarily known 
to the world. The great difficulty in concealing from 
the public even those inventions capable of secret use, 
as well as the small proportion of them compared 
with the whole field of invention, renders this mode 
of getting his return unsatisfactory to the inventor. 
This concealment of inventions should clearly be dis- 
couraged on grounds of public policy. Arts of the 
early and Middle Ages have become lost through con- 
cealment, and the people derive no lasting benefits from 
secret inventions. 

Advisability of Rewarding Inventions, 

As there is no natural right of property in inven- 
tions, and as it is impossible in most cases to conceal 
the invention and at the same time derive benefit from 
it, it is clear that few inventors are altruistic enough 
to expend the labor and time, and few capitalists so 
benevolent as to invest the large sums of money fre- 
quently necessary to render a discovery available to 
the public, if the time and money so expended are to 
be lost to them, because others may come in and reap 
equally without equal expenditure. Political econo- 
mists of every school have agreed in considering the 
encouragement of inventions by society essential to the 
highest economical development. Thus the world in 
general has come to approve the practice of offering 
to an inventor a reward or prize, provided he will fully 
disclose his invention and demonstrate its utility. 

Two methods of rewarding ingenuity have been pro- 
posed and tried: 1. A money reward paid in a lump 
sum by the State, in consideration of which the in- 
ventor shall disclose and relinquish his invention. 2. 
An exclusive right to the use and profits of the in- 
vention for a limited period, in consideration of which 
the inventor shall fully disclose it. 

The first of these methods may be equitable enough 
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in theory, but to most minds its impracticability is 
apparent. It has, however, been frequently advocated, 
and among others, by so able a man as Sir William 
Armstrong. It has been spasmodically tried at different 
times in different countries. It was the adopted system 
in France for a brief period during the first empire and 
proved a lamentable failure. It is not possible to de- 
termine in each case the money value of an invention 
nor to avoid the disputes and jealousies caused by such 
awards. The ingenuity or actual degree of invention 
displayed is not a measure of usefulness to the public. 
In fact, experience teaches that it is morally impossible 
to prejudge the pecuniary value of any invention. 

Congress is without constitutional authority to es- 
tablish a system of money rewards to inventors. Had, 
however, some of the amendments proposed to the Fed- 
eral convention been adopted that power would have 
existed. One amendment proposed empowered Con- 
gress “to encourage, by proper premiums and pro- 
visions, the advancement of useful knowledge and dis- 
coveries””; another “to establish public institutions, 
rewards and immunities for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, commerce and manufactures.” 

The second method mentioned above for rewarding 
ingenuity is the only one authorized in our constitution, 
and is the one most approved and adopted wherever 
artificial reward is offered for invention. In fact, rea- 
son points to the grant of an exclusive right to the 
fruits of an invention as the only expedient form of 
reward. An exclusive right is peculiarly attractive to 
the inventor; the hazard and the boundless possibilities 
spur him as other rewards would not, while to the pub- 
lic its automaticity recommends it—he who does not 
wish to use need not pay. In the words of Bentham: 

It is an instance of a reward peculiarly adapted to the 
nature of the service, and adapts itself with the utmost 
nicety to those rules of proportion to which it is most diffi- 
cult for reward artificially instituted by the Legislature to 
conform. If confined, as it ought to be, to the precise point 
in which the originality of the invention consists, it is con- 
ferred with the least possible waste of expense. It causes 
a service to be rendered which, without it, a man would not 
have a motive for rendering. It is variable, equa- 
ble, commensurable, characteristic, exemplary, frugal, pro- 
motive of perseverance, subservient to compensation, popu- 
lar and reasonable. 

An exclusive right to an invention is a monopoly 
of the most absolute type. Such a monopoly destroys 
and curtails the natural right of others and is defensible 
only on the ground of public policy. Experience has 
established the wisdom of such monopoly grants, under 
proper restrictions, when they are confined “ to the pre- 
cise point in which the originality of the invention con- 
sists.” It is therefore highly essential to the welfare 
of the people that grants of patents be properly con- 
trolled by the people. Otherwise will follow annoying 
interference with individual rights and great waste of 
money in unproductive labor. 

Two schemes for the creation and control of patent 
monopolies have been adopted, each designed to encour- 
age and reward inventors and yet guard the public 
against pernicious monopolies. One of these is em- 
bodied in what is commonly known as the “ registration 
system” and the other as the “examination system.” 

The Registration System. 

Under the registration system a patent issues to the 
applicant as a matter of course after filing a full written 
description of the invention properly sworn to, and he 
takes the patent at his own hazard. Prima facie validity 
does not attach to it, and the courts must be depended 
on to establish its value. There may be modifications 
of and additions to this fundamental idea of the regis- 
tration plan, such as the right of individuals to oppose 
the grant, a partial or complete search for anticipating 
references by the Patent Office without power to reject, 
and privilege of amending the patent to avoid annul- 
ment by the courts. Under such a system the agent of 
the people in executing the grant has ministerial duties 
only. To guard the public interests the fees are usually 
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high, acting as deterrents and compensation by taxation 
for public loss in possible litigation; periodical taxes 
are sometimes imposed; licensing is enforced under 
penalty of repeal of the patent; and the patent is in- 
validated by the court when it is in litigation before it, 
if in any particular it claims more than the actual in- 
vention. 

The tendency of such a system is to place burdens 
upon the meritorious inventor, checking the filing of 
applications by the poor, encouraging the secret practice 
of inventions, while at the same time affording oppor- 
tunity for the unscrupulous to blackmail the public by 
invalid patents, which undoubtedly exists in spite of 
the theory of caveat emptor upon which such a system 
is based and of the various checks imposed. 


The Examination System, 


Under the examination system patents are not 
granted as matter of course, and at the peril of the 
applicants. An inventor must first make a sworn ap- 
plication containing a full disclosure of the invention 
and define in formal statements or claims the precise 
combination of steps or elements that he considers him- 
self to have invented. The agent of the people, to make 
their bargain with the inventor, acts not merely in a 
ministerial and advisory capacity, but must make or 
cause to be made a thorough investigation into the 
novelty, utility and originality of the thing claimed, and 
must grant or refuse a patent in whole or in part in 
accordance with the result of his investigations. He 
has a most delicate duty to perform in behalf of the 
people, failure in which may impose serious expense 
and inconvenience. 

Prima facie validity attaches to the patent, it hav- 
ing been granted only after examination by an officer 
peculiarly qualified by training and experience to pass 
upon the delicate and important questions presented. 
The public, by inspection of the clear and exact claims, 
is apprised of the extent of the restrictions it has con- 
sented to be bound by, and the patentee may with con- 
fidence solicit capital to engage in manufacture in order 
that he may reap his reward and speedily make avail- 
able to the people the benefits of his discovery. No act 
originating after the grant, short of express abandon- 
ment or some extraordinary consideration of public 
policy, can defeat his right to the exclusive privilege. 
The fees are sufficient in theory only to defray the ex- 
pense of examination, the sole consideration as well as 
the sole justification for the grant being the public 
good; hence, also, no discrimination is made against 
aliens. If, by inadvertence, a claim should be allowed 
to which a patentee is not lawfully entitled the court 
will not invalidate the entire patent submitted but only 
the particular portion of it that is found not to be of 
the patentee’s invention. 

The examination system is not in intent a system 
of class taxation. Burdensome restrictions are not 
placed upon inventors. The small expense encourages 
the poor man to give his ideas to the world; conceal- 
ment of inventions is hardly worth while; the meri- 
torious inventor has a property right with a good title 
which the would-be infringer and the investor will re- 
spect. It makes of the Patent Office a repository of 
industrial art and science that can have no superior, 
and it insures against lost arts. It stimulates to the best 
advantage the industries of a nation. It sets many in- 
telligencies at work extracting knowledge from the 
nebulz of ideas to increase the happiness of humanity. 

The United States has had both systems. The orig- 
inators of our patent laws believed the examination sys- 
tem the only one suited to a republican form of govern- 
ment and framed the law of 1790. In 1793 a registra- 
tion law was passed, and in 1836 legislation was had 
providing for return to the examination system. As 
previously stated, the present laws are substantially the 
same as, and in accordance with, the theory of Jef- 
ferson. 

A careful study of the two systems of exclusive 
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monopolies of inventions can hardly fail to show that 
in theory the examination system is most consistent 
with the public welfare. It has been so considered by 
the able minds who established it in the United States 
after careful consideration of the workings of both in 
actual practice, and it has been adopted by the philo- 
sophical German people after long study of the question. 


The Necessity of Efficient Administration of Exam- 
ination System. 


So far as criticism is directed against the essentials 
of the law, it is without foundation. Most of that 
directed against the Patent Office will not bear analysis. 
Some of it is, however, justified. This just criticism of 
the Patent Office is due to the inadequate administra- 
tion of the law. The business of the Patent Office is 
increasing with such rapidity that it is difficult for Con- 
gress to appreciate the necessity for supplying the Com- 
missioner of Patents with the personnel, material and 
accommodations necessary to handle the business of the 
office efficiently. The inadequacy of the machinery to 
administer the law properly tends to reduce the exam- 
ination system to a level with the registration system, 
but without the compensation of the latter. It is plain 
that if inventors may secure whatever they ask for, 
throwing the risk upon the public, the effect upon the 
welfare of the people will be more disastrous than if 
they secured it at their own risk and under a system of 
registration. 

Very often the proposition is advanced to take from 
the Patent Office the power of rejection, 
giving to it merely advisory power, com- 
pelling a search and citation of refer- 
ences, but leaving the applicant to cancel 
or insist upon his claim as he sees fit. 
The advocates of this plan never suggest, 
however, throwing upon the patentee the 
risk of claiming more than his invention. 
They wish to leave that burden on the 
people, as it now is. This means a prop- 
osition to adopt a registration system 
without its checks. Such a system would 
annul the fundamental principles upon 
which a lawful system of special privileges can be 
built. If we are to change to a registration system 
we must adopt it with all its accompaniments, other- 
wise it is probable that the whole fabric would end 
in disaster. 

It is characteristic of a bad law that the more strictly 
it is administered the worse are its effects, while of a 
good law the opposite is true. It can hardly be seriously 
maintained that a more accurate administration of the 
United States laws governing the grant of patents 
would result in greater injury to the people, for whose 
benefit the patent laws were enacted. 

Some of the abuses in the administration of our pat- 
ent system are: The long periods within which applica- 
tions are sometimes retained pending in secrecy within 
the Patent Office; the expense and delays of interfer- 
erices unnecessarily instituted; the allowance of patent 
monopolies substantially for results, instead of for. the 
ways or means of attaining the results; the. allowance 
of claims for means when the actual invention is a 
method; the abuse of reissues. 

The ways by which inventions may be protected or 
rewarded have been pointed out. To the question, 
“ How should inventions be protected?” it is answered: 
In the manner planned by Jefferson, and by a system of 
patent privileges administered and controlled as con- 
templated by the laws of the United States.. But good 
laws must be well administered to give the people the 
benefit of them, and it would be well if discriminating 
criticism could be brought to bear effectively upon 
Congress to secure for the Patent Office, by a wise ex- 
penditude of the $7,000,000 éxcess fees paid into the 
Treasury by inventors, the machinery necessary to ad- 
minister them efficiently. 
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The Caskey Swivel Joint Pneumatic Hose 
Coupling. 





The Caskey Valve Company, 99 John street, New 
York, has added to its line of valves the patented Cas- 
key swivel joint pneumatic hose coupling. This is a 
radical advance in couplings, warranted by the com- 
pany to remain tight under all pressures. 

The important characteristics of this device; which 
is made of brass, include, first, a perfect swivel joint 
which eliminates any tendency to the kinking of hose; 
second, tight joints under any and all pressures, thus 
preventing any leakage whatever, and, third, a one- 
eighth turn couples or uncouples it. The construction 
is such that there is no dependence on jamming to 
make the joint; the pressure does it all, and as the 
pressure is increased the packing becomes more effec- 
tive. The point is made that as 1 hp. is required to com- 
press 5 cu. ft. of free air to 100 lb., a small leak at each 
coupling under such pressure wastes in the aggregate 
many horsepower. A powerful spring keeps the coup- 
ling securely locked and jarring will not open it, which 
heretofore has been a common source of trouble in such 
devices. The joints are packed with leather and there 
are no gaskets used. The coupling gives the full area of 
the hose, there being no reduction in size of the interior. 
The couplings are made in 4, %, %, 4, 1 and 1% in. 
diameters. 

Valves of this type of joint and principle of con- 
struction, technically known as Caskey compressed air 





Swivel Joint Pneumatic Hose Coupling Made by the Caskey Valve Company, 
99 John Street, New York. 


valves, are also made. They were originally designed 
for hydraulic use, but are capable of withstanding air 
pressures up to 10,000 lb. per square inch, and are 
equally effective under low or high pressures. Air 
valves of this description are made of manganese bronze 
in sizes from % to 3 in. 

——____.9---———————. 


Reinforced Concrete Ties. 


According to the Railroad Age Gazette, the rein- 
forced concrete ties designed by L. J. Riegler, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and placed about two years ago in a sec- 
tion of track on the Pennsylvania Lines West carrying 
heavy high speed. traffic do not show signs of de- 
terioration. A-%-in. steel casing on the sides of the 
tie. with a lap approximately 1% in. on the top and on 
the bottom and eight strips-punched out and turned into 
the concrete serve to hold it in position, while three. flat 
strips’ across the top and the same number across 
the bottom are bolted to the sides to prevent spreading. 
Two longitudinal 1%4-in. rods, one near the top and the 
other near the bottom, provide the necessary rein- 
forcement. The rails rest on and are fastened to tie 
plates with two 1-in. bolts on each side of the base, 
the head bearing on the plates inside of recesses on 
the bottom. To insulate the rails the overlap of the 
metal sides is sheared off and bent into the tie at the 
tie plates, These ties are 7 in. thick, 1 ft. wide and 
8% ft. long. This large bearing area results in a sav- 
ing of ties, as 15 of them take the place of 18 standard 
wooden ones, and the downward thrust is distributed 
over a short distance on each side of the tie by round- 
ing the side slightly. 
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The Kelly High Pressure Sand Blast. 





Sand blast devices have been in more or less suc- 
cessful use for 40 years, the first having been patented 
in 1870. Chiefly they are employed for cleaning stone 
buildings and soft iron castings, and also for removing 
paint and light rust from metal structures, but for the 
last class of work they have not been very successful 
because of the low pressure used, less than 50 lb. High 
pressures were prohibitive for this work, as the air and 
sand came through the same tube, and the force of the 
particles of the latter impigning on the inner surface 
of the nozzle soon eroded it. 

In the Kelly high pressure sand blast made by the 
High Pressure Sand Blast Company, New York City, 
these objections have been overcome by the use of a 
special type of nozzle and separate lines of hose for the 
sand and the compressed air. This machine, it is 
stated, will operate at and steadily maintain any rea- 
sonable pressure, but the best results are obtained by 
employing a pressure of about 100 Ib. per square inch. 
It is this radical difference in the construction of the 
nozzle, as compared with that of other sand blast 
machines now on the market which have only a single 
hose that makes the higher pressures practicable. 

Fig. 1 shows the paint and rust being removed from 
a steel door by one of these machines. The two light 
rectangular patches are where the blast has cleared the 
surface down to the gray metal, and the small circular 
light spot marks where the sand is working at the 
instant the photograph was taken. Fig. 2 is a sec- 
tional view of the Kelly high pressure sand blast ap- 
paratus, and Fig. 3 illustrates the special patented 
nozzle used. Among the important applications of the 
sand blast are cleaning scale from structural steel, re- 
moving sand and scale from all kinds of castings, 
cleaning rust and old paint from iron and steel bridges 
preparatory to repainting, preparing the surfaces of 
steel cars for painting, removing barnacles from ship 
bottoms and incrustations from the interior of the hold, 
cleaning vacuum pans in sugar factories, and removing 
scale from boiler tubes. Some of this work is now 
done by hand or by pneumatic chisels, usually at much 
greater expense and less effectively. 

Tests made with this apparatus on different classes 
of work have given the following results: When used 
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Fig. 1.—Cleaning a Steel Door with the Kelly Sand Blast. 
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to remove paint from steel passenger cars, 16 sq. yd. 
have been cleaned in 1 hour; at a large oil refinery 
one Kelly machine cleaned an average of 54 sq. yd. of 
surface of acid tanks in a day and has replaced 32 men; 
the record for cleaning the bottom of an iron steam- 
ship was 40 sq. yd. per day, as against 13 men with 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional Elevation of the Sand Blast Tank. 

hand chisels. In the last instance, aside from the sav- 
ing of labor, the work, it is stated, was much more 
thorough as the chipping hammers could not remove 
paint and rust from around rivet heads and pit holes, 
while it was almost impossible for them to get behind 
stringers, keelsons, &c. . In foundries the sand blast 


will remove crust from gear castings in about half the 
time that it takes pneumatic hammers to do the work; 
while at a test made on a marine boiler covered with 
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very hard lime scale, the blast cleaned the iron at the 
rate of a square foot per minute. 

The apparatus illustrated in section in Fig. 2 is 
made of No. 10 gauge galvanized iron with riveted and 
soldered seams, tested to withstand an air pressure of 
300 Ib. Clean, sharp sand which has been carefully 
screened through a No. 10 mesh sieve is poured 
through the funnel in the top of the machine until the 
sand tank of 300 Ib. capacity is filled. The bottom of 
the tank is provided with sloping sides to direct the 
sand into the pipe to which the sand hose is attached. 





Air is admitted under a pressure of about 100 lb. from 
the compressor near the bottom of the machine, and 
passes off through the air hose outlet higher up on the 
opposite side of the tank. 

The compressed air is carried through a I-in. hose 
from the machine to the nozzle where it is accelerated 
to a high velocity by passing through an orifice 3-16 in. 
in diameter. This hose is not subject to any wear, and 
will stand an air pressure of 150 Ib. A 3%-in. hose is 
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blast can be operated by compressed air under any pres- 
sure from 15 to 150 Ib., according to the class of work 
to be done, the best pressure for cleaning iron and steel 
work is from 90 to 100 Ib. At the latter pressure about 
70 cu. ft. of free air is used per minute, which is 
claimed to be approximately 60 per cent. of the quan- 
tity used by other machines. It is also very economical 
as regards the consumption of sand, it being stated that 
the average daily consumption is about I I-3 tons per 
day, while low pressure machines use from three to six 
times as much. The cost of operation and maintenance 
is stated to be 20 cents per day. 

pe 


A Large Cox Motor Driven Pipe Threader. 





Individual drive from a variable speed motor has 
its advantages in many machine tool operations where 
economy and rapid production are important factors. 
Speed variation secured by cone pulleys or gears is 
by steps of comparatively large changes in speed. On 
the other hand, the adjustable speed motor makes pos- 
sible fine gradations and a substantially continuous 
range, enabling a tool to be worked always at the 
proper speed to give the best results. Often the avoid- 
ance of expensive and cumbersome speed changing 
apparatus, following the use of the adjustable speed 
motor, has resulted in reducing the cost of the tool 
taken complete with its motor, aside from the items of 
increased convenience and improved operation. 

The accompanying illustration shows a Westing- 
house type SA adjustable speed direct current motor 








An 8-In. Pipe Threading Machine Built by the Cox & Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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Driven by a Westinghouse 


Adjustable Speed Motor. 


employed to convey the sand from the sand tank to the 
nozzle. This hose takes a mixture of sand and air at a 
low velocity, and feeds it into the high velocity jet, and 
the combined jets of sand and air then pass out through 
the 44-in. orifice at the end of the nozzle at a compara- 
tively high velocity. 

Removable tips are used where the nozzle is most 
exposed to wear—that is, at the orifice at the end of 
the sand hose and the opening at the end of the nozzle 
where the combined jet of sand and air passes out. 
The cost of these tips is very slight, and when worn 
out they can be easily and quickly replaced. 

It is almost impossible to operate the ordinary type 
of sand blast with air containing much moisture, but 
it is stated that the presence of water in the com- 
pressed air does not interfere with the effective work- 
ing of the Kelly high pressure sand blast. While the 


with a speed variation ratio of one to four, driving a 
machine for cutting and threading pipe from 2% to 
8 in. in diameter, built by the Cox & Sons Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. These machines are designed in 
sizes to handle pipes up to 18 in. internal diameter, 
and the special motor drive supplied has proved espe- 
cially satisfactory. Where quick changes in speed may 
be required, as in small shops handling a number of 
different sizes of pipe, such changes can be most eas- 
ily made with the adjustable speed drive, saving the 
time lost in shifting gears or belts and bringing the 
machine promptly to its most efficient cutting rate. As 
seen from the illustration, the pipe threader is provided 
with one set of gear changes, and has an oil system 
which keeps the cutting tool well flooded with oil. The 
types of tool holders mounted on the movable carriage 
are of an improved design for this class of work. 
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Weber Reinforced Concrete Chimneys. 


The reinforced concrete chimney has been one 
of the many important developments in that class of 
construction within the past few years. While con- 
crete chimneys are not new, some having been built 
a considerable time ago, it is only within the last 
decade that the use of reinforced concrete has been 
a matter of interest throughout the country. This 
was due to the fact that the few concrete chimneys 
built a long time ago were not a commercial success, 
since the cost was so much higher than for chimneys 
constructed of brick or other material as to be pro- 
hibitory. 

The concrete chimney perfected to overcome this 
cost question has proved successful from both com- 
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being 54-in. round bars, as a general rule. The..walls 
of this cylindrical type of chimney are straight and 
the chimney requires only a little more space at the 
base than at the top, which is of considerable ad- 
vantage in most modern power plants where space is 
an important factor. 

The Coniform concrete chimney is another type 
now built extensively by the same company. This is 
so named because it is built in the form of a true 
frustum of a cone; it is circular and its wall is of uni- 
form thickness at any given cross section throughout, 
and the diameter and the thickness of the wall decrease 
in a uniform ratio from the base to the top. This 
type of chimney is generally reinforced with vertical 
bars of 34-in. round steel and horizontal rings of %-in. 
round steel. The reinforcing bars in the wall of the 
chimney extend down into the foundation and are 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Reinferced Concrete Chimneys Built by the Weber Chimney 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


mercial and technical standpoints, and many hundreds 
of these chimneys have been built throughout the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
many European countries. Such chimneys, as built 
extensively by the Weber Chimney Company, Chicago, 
Ill., are of the cylindrical type, consisting of an inner 
and an outer shell for the lower third of the hight 
and of a single wall from that point to the top with an 
expansion joint where the single shell part commences. 
In the lower part of the chimney, between the two 
walls, is a 4-in. circular air space, which permits ex- 
pansion and contraction in every direction to shield 
the outer wall from the direct action of the heat with- 
in the chimney. The outer wall in turn protects the 
inner shell from the weather and outside temperatures, 
thus preventing sudden cooling of the interior, and 
also resists the bending forces caused by wind pres- 
sure. The walls are reinforced with vertical bars of 


steel, 34-in. round bars being frequently used for this 
purpose, and also with horizontal circular rings, these 
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lig. 3.—Details of the 150-Ft. Coniform Chimney Shown in Fig. 
1, Erected for A. Davis & Son, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario. 





embedded beneath the steel reinforcing bars in the 
foundation, which are also %-in. round steel. The 
Coniform chimney has a lining of firebrick or* rein- 
forced concrete for usually about one-third the total 
hight of the chimney, but this varies with the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed. In building the 
Conifprm chimney the Weber unit forms are em- 
ployed. These forms consist of a series of wooden 
units held together in the form of a true circle, but 
at the same time retaining the principle of flexibility, 
so that the diameter of the chimney and the thickness 
of the wall may be properly reduced in uniform ratio 
by removing the necessary units from the form at 
regular intervals. 

One of these chimneys, 150 ft. high and 5 ft. inside 
diameter at the top, recently completed in about 50 
working days for A. Davis & Son, Ltd., Kingston, On- 
tario, is shown in Figs. 1 and 3. This chimney is built 
upon solid rock, with a foundation 15 ft. square. The 
largest outside diameter of the chimney, at the base 
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of the shaft, is 11 ft. % in., and the thickness of wall 
at the same point is 93% in. The thickness of the wall 
at the top is 4 in. Firebrick was employed to line the 
lowest 50 ft. Owing to the successful use of the wood- 
en forms previously mentioned it is stated that it was 
possible to finish the surface of the chimney in natural 
concrete, doing away with any necessity for plastering 
or washing, such as is frequently done in many kinds 
of reinforced concrete work. The taper of the wall 
is I in 56, which is that usually employed in building 
common brick chimneys. 

The vertical reinforcement of this chimney is of 
1% x 1% x 3-16 in. steel tees, so distributed as to take 
up all the tension caused by the wind pressure. These 
tees are arranged in five sections, with different num- 
bers of bars in each. From the bottom up, the num- 
ber of bars and the lengths of the various divisions 
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Fig. 4.—Details of the 125-Ft. Cylindrical Chimney Shown in 
Fig. 2, Brected for the William Rock Flower Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


are: 40 bars, 14 ft. 6 in.; 32 bars, 21 ft.; 24 bars, 28 ft.; 
16 bars, 35 ft., and 8 bars, 56 ft. The horizontal rein- 
forcement consists of rings of %4-in. round steel, spaced 
14 in. center to center, and placed outside of the tees 
to keep them from spreading. This is supplemented 
in the vicinity of the smoke opening by two extra 
rings above and three below, whose location is shown 
in the enlarged detail in Fig. 3. 

A Weber cylindrical concrete chimney erected for 
the William Rock Flower Company at Kansas City, 
Mo., that is 125 ft. high and 6 ft. inside diameter at 
the top, is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 4. This chimney 
rests on a reinforced concrete foundation 18 ft. square 
and in the lower part has an outer wall 6 in. thick 
separated by a 4-in. air space from the inner shell of 
the same thickness. The air space and the inner shell 
extend as far as the offset. Above there is no air 
space and the wall is 5 in. thick. The vertical rein- 
forcement in the chimney wall and that in the founda- 
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tion is composed of 1% x 1% x 3-16 in. tees. Like 
the other chimney, the vertical reinforcing bars are 
grouped in five divisions of varying lengths and differ- 
ent numbers of bars. Beginning at the top, there are 
in order 12 bars, 40 ft. long; 24 bars, 25 ft.; 36 bars, 
25 ft.; 48 bars, 23 ft., and 60 bars, 20 ft. 
—_—_3--o———__ 
The Tarrant Foundry Company’s New Plant. 


The Tarrant Foundry Company, for the last 26 
years located at Indiana and Kingsbury streets, Chi- 
cago, has purchased a site 141 x 309 ft. at the northeast 
corner of Seventeenth and Robey streets, which it wiil 
improve at once by the erection of modern foundry 
buildings at a cost of about $100,000. Plans for these 
buildings have been prepared by Raeder & Wood, arch- 
itects and engineers, Great Northern Building, 
Chicago. 

The main building will be 141 x 200 ft., of steel, 
brick and concrete construction, with two side bays, 
one of which will be 45 ft. and the other 28 ft. The 
central part will be served -with a « ‘. ; in. crane of 
15 tons capacity, and the bays wi anes of 5 and 
10 tons capacity. The railroad on which the new plant 
is located is elevated, and cars will be unloaded from a 
270-ft. elevated side track directly to the stockrooms. 
The cupola charging floor will be of concrete and will 
be 32 x 110 ft., having a capacity of 2000 Ib. per square 
foot of floor load. This charging floor will be at car 
hight, and will have 11 rolling steel doors on the track 
side. There will be two core ovens, one of which will 
be 7 x 18 ft. and the other 9 x 18 ft.; one molding dry 
oven, 15 x 27 ft., and two cupolas, 66 in. and 84 in., re- 
spectively. The yard will be served with a craneway 
which will extend over the track elevation, with a 
crane of 15 tons capacity, having a span of 55 ft. 8 in. 
There will be two cleaning rooms, one of which will 
be 30 x 55 ft. and the other 16 x 16 ft.; a three-story 
pattern and office building of reinforced concrete, 50 x 
56 ft., and a reinforced concrete stable with concrete 
mangers. All raw material used in the plant will be 
unloaded from cars directly to the charging floor. 

Part of the equipment now in use at the present 
plant of the company will be installed at the new 
works, but a large cupola, two large cranes and other 
general equipment will be purchased and installed in 
the new plant. The motive power will be alternating 
current from public service lines, and this will neces- 
sitate the purchase of a large number of motors. In- 
formation regarding equipment to be purchased can 
be secured from Raeder & Wood, architects and en- 


gineers in charge. 
———@.--e———__ 


Wire Fencing Machine Litigation.—The Denning 
Wire & Fence Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, through 
a decision rendered in the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Iowa, is now free to go 
forward with its plans for the erection of a larger fac- 
tory. The company some time ago was obliged to dis- 
continue the manufacture of wire fencing, as an in- 
junction suit brought by the American Steel & Wire 
Company was decided in the latter’s favor, it having 
been found that the machines then used were infring- 
ing on the Bates machine. President J. M. Denning 
then brought out a new machine constructed on a dif- 
ferent principle. The new machine was also attacked, 
but the decision just made holds that the new machine 
is not in any sense an infringement on the Bates pat- 
ents. The Denning Wire & Fence Company has no 
definite plans to give out for publication at this time, 
but the expectation is that the plant will be greatly 
enlarged in the near future. 

a NR OG 

The United States Steel Corporation is making 
preliminary arrangements for opening its. limestone 
quarries near Stinesville, Ind., to supply its furnaces 
at Gary and South Chicago. Two years ago the cor- 
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poration bought over 500 acres of land there, underlaid 
with 60 to 80 ft. of a high quality of limestone. A 
crushing plant is to be erected. The main building will 
be 100 ft. square and 85 ft. high, and will be built of 
steel. The crushing capacity of each machine will be 
about 20 cars a day, and five crushers will be required. 
Preliminary surveys have been made for two railroads 
from the plant, one to connect with the Vandalia, 4 


Fig. 1.—View on First Floor of Otis 


Fig. 2. 


miles away, and the other with the Monon, % mile dis- 
tant. 


The Carnegie Steel Company has placed an order 
with the Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, 
Ohio, for five cranes to be installed in the new Carne- 
gie warehouse now being built on Twelfth street, Pitts- 
burgh, on the site formerly occupied by the Star Tin 


Plate Company. It is probable that additional cranes 
for this warehouse will be ordered. 
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The Otis Elevator Company’s Two-Story 
Iron Foundry at Yonkers, N. Y. 


In the latter part of 1908 the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany decided to replace its one-story gray iron foundry 
at Yonkers, N. Y., with a larger modern structure 
embodying the latest practice in foundry construction. 


Elevator Company’s New Foundry. 


’ an ae 
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Brass Foundry on Second Floor of Main Building. 


The contract for designing and superintending the 
work was placed with John W. Seaver, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Owing to the limited space available at the 
plant it was decided to make the new foundry two 
stories, the lower floor to be arranged for the manu- 
facture of heavy castings and the upper floor for light 
castings. Views of the two floors are given in Figs. 1 
and 2. 

The building was made in the form of an L, as 
shown in Fig. 3. The wing of the L is provided with 
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four floors. (Fig 4.) The lower floor is the base- 
ment, in which are located bins for storing sand and 
coke. The second floor, a mezzanine for the main 
floor, is arranged for the chipping and rough finishing 
of the castings and on it are placed the tumbling bar- 
rels. A second mezzanine floor, Figs. 4 and 6, is built 
above this finishing floor, part of it being entirely in- 
closed and used for a carpenter shop for the manu- 
facture of flasks, while the remainder is arranged for 
a charging platform for the cupolas of the first floor. 
The upper floor of the L is an extension of the second 
floor molding space. Over this is the charging plat- 
form for the upper cupolas. This L is in connection 
with the yard of the plant and all material is handled 
to and from the foundry through doors on the first 
mezzanine or chipping room floor. Two elevators 
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umns on this lower molding floor are furnished with 
pintels for carrying portable jib cranes. The cranes 
are of two types, one being a 5-ton electrically operated 
crane and the other a 3-ton hand operated crane. For 
handling rough castings to the chipping floor two 
cranes are provided traveling on tracks extending over 
the molding floor and running back throughout the 
width of the finishing floor. These cranes are of I0 
tons capacity and are electrically operated. The lower 
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Fig, 3.—Plan of Second Floor of Main Foundry. 
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Fig. 4.—Section A-A in Fig. 3. 


were placed in this wing, one being a hydraulic ele- 
vator for handling the stock to the two charging plat- 
forms for the cupolas, and the second an electric ele- 
vator for handling castings, sand and other supplies. 
The main portion of the upper molding floor, Figs. 2 
and 5, is arranged with two lines of crane runways, 
the cranes on which have a capacity of 3 tons. The 
lower molding floor is provided with one runway, on 
which is a 10-ton crane with 2'4-ton auxiliary hoist. 
For handling flasks and for other lifting all the col- 


main floor is provided with two cupolas, 78 in. out- 
side diameter of shell, and the upper floor with a 
cupola of 60 in. outside diameter of shell. Blast is 
furnished by electrically driven positive blowers placed 
on a platform forming an extension to the charging 
platform. 

The brass foundry on the upper floor is equipped 
with a Schwartz furnace. On the main floor, Fig. 7, are 
two 10 x 15 ft. core ovens and two bureau ovens. The 
large ovens are provided with a hand operated jib 
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Fig. 5.—Section B-B in Fig. 3. 


crane for handling the larger cores to and from the 
cars. These ovens are fired with coke and have rolling 
doors. 

The construction of the building is very substantial, 
consisting of a steel framework with reinforced con- 
crete floors. The charging platforms are floored with 
inverted steel channels. For the roof ferroinclave was 
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ing the month of January it will be necessary to put on 
a night force at once to take care of them and make 
the deliveries promised. 

ee 


Wooden Block Flooring. 


The article on wooden block flooring published in 
The Iron Age of January 27 has drawn out a com- 
munication from Joseph Broome, industrial engineer, 
123 Liberty street, New York City, referring to a dif- 
ferent type of wooden block floor which he has used 
for the past 15 years. He has found it most ad- 
vantageous for machine shops and the like, espe- 
cially when laid on 9 to 12 in. of concrete. It saves 
the cost of individual foundations for machines and 
also has the advantage of allowing change of location 
of a machine at any time, and without expense. 

The particular floor referred to in the letter is 
one that was laid in the plant of the American Swiss 
File & Tool Company, at Elizabethport, N..J. The 
blocks are of untreated wood, 8 x 4 x 2% in., and are 
laid directly on the concrete floor construction on 
edge, with sand grouted broken joints. The method 
of installing machines on a floor of this kind is to 
drive expansion bolts into the blocks if the machine 
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Fig. 7.—Plan of Core Room, Ground Floor. 


used, properly waterproofed. All gutters and con- 
ductors are of heavy copper. The roof has a monitor 
running the full length of the main floor, with a sky- 
light covering the entire monitor, the sides being in- 
closed with pivoted windows. Windows are provided 
wherever possible so that ample light is furnished. 
The building is heated with steam coils. Provision has 
been made for the comfort of employees in the shape 
of toilet and locker rooms with showers, besides other 


modern conveniences. 
——_—_.9+-o—___— 


The Toledo Electric Welder Company moved its 
offices from Toledo to Cincinnati February 4, and is 
now located in its new factory building at Knowlton 
and Langland streets, Northside, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The factory is fully equipped with the best and most 
modern tools necessary for the building of the com- 
pany’s line of welding machines, and the entire plant 
is motor driven. A 75-kw. single phase A. C. gener- 
ator supplies the power for testing the welding ma- 
chines up to their full rated capacity. The shops are 
lighted by a motor-driven D. C. generator, and the new 
mercury lights are largely in evidence throughout the 
shop. Neil Macneale, the president of the company, 
states that owing to the number of orders received dur- 
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is a small one or to cut a hole in the floor 
of suflicient size to accommodate wooden 
string pieces where the machine is 
larger and heavier. For gaining access 
to wires and pipes laid under the floor 
it is simply necessary to remove a sec- 
tion of the floor over the duct and re- 
place it when the work is completed. 
The first cost of this type of floor 
is approximately Io per cent. more 
than the ordinary type of mill construction, but the 
subsequent saving in repairs and patching around ma- 
chine foundations ‘more than offsets the increased cost 
of installation. 





BASEMENT 


-—_—___—~-+-e__—_. 

Corns Rolling Mill to be Abandoned.—The Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company expects to close down its 
Massillon, Ohio, rolling mill March 1 and to discon- 
tinue operations there. Additions made at the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, mills have been with a view to concentrat- 
ing operations there. This mill was built in 1873 and 
put in operation in 1875. It was acquired by the late 
Joseph Corns, who with his son, James C. Corns, op- 
erated it for many years under the firm name of Jo- 
seph Corns & Son. It was acquired by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, and has been known as the 
Corns’ mill, its product being iron for agricultural im- 
plements and special shapes to pattern. 

—+-e—___ 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Company, Monessen, 
Pa., has completed and put in operation its second 60- 
ton open hearth furnace, which insures to the com- 
pany its own supply of billets. It is making plans for 
the erection of a warehouse, 200 x 200 ft., as well as 
some other minor improvements. 
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The Shortt Internal Combustion Engine. 


Distinctive as features of the Shortt internal com- 
bustion engine, manufactured by the W. M. Ryan 
Company, 314 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill., are 
the absence of a carburetor and valve gears to regulate 
the fuel supply and a positive system of lubrication. 

Some idea of the construction of the engine can be 
gathered from the accompanying illustration. The pis- 
ton is long and is smaller in diameter at the head end 
than at the bottom, and the upper part of the cylinder 
is narrower than the lower half. Assuming the piston 
to be at the opposite end of its stroke from that shown, 
and just starting on its down stroke the air which has 
been drawn by the 
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be very desirable, and when properly performed in a 
two-cycle engine, makes that superior to any other. In 
most engines this is accomplished by the use of gears 
and pumps which complicate the mechanism of the 
larger sizes and are almost impossible in the small. 
The Shortt engine accomplishes the same result by the 
use of differential pressures with only one inlet valve. 

The cylinder and valve chest are made of one cast- 
ing of close grained, well annealed, hard, gray iron 
with the cylinder head cast integral with the cylinder. 
In this way the chance of leaks through joints is 
minimized. The entire casting is bored, faced and 
reamed at one setting. The crank case fits around a 
projection on the lower face of the cylinder. The 
cylinder and valve 





upstroke of the pis- 
ton in through the air 
inlet valve located on 

the side of the crank 
case will be com- 
pressed. When the 
main valve to the cyl- 
inder opens the pres- 
sure in the crank case 
has risen to about 4 

Ib. per square inch, 

and this pressure 
forces fuel from the 
fuel tank to the main 
valve. In this way 
atmospheric changes, 

it is stated, do not af- 

fect the operation of 

the engine, as might 

be the case if a car- 
buretor was em- 
ployed and fuel and 

air were drawn into 

the combustion cham- 

ber by suction in 
stead of being forced 

in by pressure. 

As the piston 
moves downward 
there is a space be- 
tween the guiding 
walls for the larger 
end of the piston. In 
this way a vacuum is 
created that is com- 
municated to one of 
the two chambers 
shown in the upper 
left corner of the il- 
lustration. This 
chamber contains a 
small piston fastened 
to the lower end of 
the main valve. After 
a time this vacuum 
causes the valve to 
rise and admits the scavenging charge of air which 
forces the residue of burned gas through the ex- 
haust ports. As soon as sufficient air has passed 
through the main valve to reduce the air pressure be- 
low that to which the fuel is subjected, the fuel passes 
through until enough for a charge is admitted when 
the main valve closes automatically. As the down- 
stroke is completed, air is admitted to the small vacuum 
space. This admission of air to the vacuum space is 
practically simultaneous with the admission of the fuel 
charge. This opening and closing of the main valve is 
dependent upon the speed of the main piston and is 
automatic in its action, governing the supply of air and 
fuel accurately under all conditions of speed and load. 

The scavenging of the cylinders by a charge of air 
introduced ahead of the gaseous charge is admitted to 





The Shortt Two-Cycle Gasoline Engine Made by the W. M. Ryan 
Company, Chicago, II. 





chest are water jack- 
eted to the exhaust 
ports, which are large 
and placed at equal 
distances around the 
cylinder. 

The main valve is 
of drop forged steel, 
with a diameter 
greater than one-half 
that of the cylinder, 
and is operated by the 
pneumatic piston at 
tached to its lower 
end. The main pis- 
ton is made of close 
grained cast iron, as 
is also the crank case. 
The latter contains 
the air pressure cyl- 
inder in which the 
larger end of the pis- 
ton works. This cyl- 
inder is faced, bored 
and reamed true, and 
at right angles to the 
openings for the main 
crank shaft bearings. 

Lubrication is ef- 
fected through one 
sight feed oil cup so 
arranged as to feed 
oil into the main or 
upper cylinder. Vart 
of this oil is carried 
by a wiper to and 
passes through the 
trunk pin to its bear- 
ing, and thence 
through the hollow 
connecting rod to the 
crank bearing. The 
balance of the oil is 
distributed to the 
main cylinder walls 
by the piston, and is 
fed down the walls and piston to the larger cylinder 
in the crank case. The surplus oil is absorbed “by a 
fibrous washer between the main crank bushing and 
the brass washer, striking the crank shaft arm. The 
compression of air in the crank case acting against 
the face of the brass washer forces this oil into the 
main crank shaft bearings by compressing the fibrous 
washer. The admission of air to break the vacuum 
in the vacuum cylinder brings with it sufficient oil to 
lubricate the vacuum piston. 

These engines are made in four sizes, ranging from 
2% to 12 hp. The maximum speed for the two smaller 
sizes is 1200 rev. per min., and for the other two 1000 
rev. per min. The minimum speeds for the first and 
third and second and fourth sizes are 200 and 150 rev. 


per min., respectively. 
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A Dreses 1 1-2 In. Turret Screw Machine. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new 1}4-in. 
turret screw machine built by the Dreses Machine 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The head and bed 
are cast in one piece and the friction back gearing is 
entirely inclosed. The frictions in the head are of the 
toggle joint type and so designed that the entire 
operating mechanism can be put in place or moved 
without taking out the spindle. The frictions are 
powerful in gripping, easily adjusted and work noise- 
lessly. 

The spindle bearings are of babbitt metal spun in 
their seats. The spindle nose has two blank portions 
and the thimble or chuck does not depend on the 
threads for alignment. It is held very short to bring 
the tools close to the bearing. The spindle thrust is 
taken against the inner side of the rear bearing of 
the head, which gives play for elongation of the spindle 
and allows a shorter bearing to be used at the front 
of the headstock. 

The chucking and stock feeding device is of famil- 
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surface of the turret and slide is practically continuous 
and no particles of metal from the wear of the locking 
plug can abrade the surfaces. A geared power feed of 
four changes is placed in the rear of the bed and is 
operated by the small crank shown at the front of the 
headstock. 

The cutting-off rest has longitudinal movement on 
the bed and the cross feed screw is provided with a 
graduated dial on the hand wheel hub. The tool posts 
are of a novel design. They are open on the left side 
so that they may be moved close up to the chuck. 
Wedges under the tools have a single dovetail at their 
lower side to keep them in place, and knurled thumb 
screws adjust them for hight when setting the tools. 

The oil pan is especially deep to receive a large 
quantity of chips, and the tail end leg is attached with 
a hinged joint so that the machine has three point 
support and will rest solidly on an unever floor. The 
oil reservoir is hinged to the pan so that it can be 
easily cleaned. The inside is divided into two cham- 
bers by an overflow partition and all grit and dirt is 
deposited in the first before the oil reaches the sec- 


A New 1%-In. Turret Screw Machine Built by the Dreses Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


iar type, but the operating mechanism is simplified so 
as to be more conveniently handled. The operating 
lever shown on the left is placed in a position where 
the operator with his left hand can exert the greatest 
force with the least effort. This handle is clamped 
on its shaft and may be adjusted so as to position its 
angular movement to best suit the convenience of the 
operator. 

The top slide of the turret is provided with six 
stops, one for each of the holes in the turret. This stop 
mechanism is placed in front and on the outside of the 
top slide and is operated by a cam placed at the bottom 
of the turret. The stop dog makes about one-quarter 
of a revolution and through an automatic locking plug 
can be instantly put out of action, so as to clear all six 
stops. The six stop screws are placed in the segmental 
shaped bracket sliding on a dovetail on the bottom 
slide of the turret. When the stop dog strikes a stop 
screw it moves the bracket forward to knock off the 
feed device, but a slight additional feeding can be done 
by hand for finishing purposes. 

The turret revolves on a stem and has means for 
taking up the wear. It has a comparatively large index 
ring and a long square gibbed locking bolt holds it 
firmly in position. By this construction the wearing 


ond; from the latter chamber the pump draws clean oil 
and delivers it to the tools and work. 

This machine weighs about 2600 lb. and is built 
in three sizes, to take 1, 1% and 2% in. through the 
wire feed arrangement. 

———-_—.--- 

A recent circular of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials says that the membership is now 1220, 
as compared with 1160 at the last annual meeting. The 
American membership in the International Association 
for Testing Materials is 371, against 305 at the time of 
the annual meeting. Vol. IX of the Proceedings of 
the American Society, recently issued, contains 700 
pages. The heavy expense of such a volume and of 
the widening work of the association have led the 
Executive Committee to consider an increase in rev- 
enue by raising the dues. 


The annual banquet of the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association will be held at Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, on the evening of February 24. President A. B. 
Marble announces that prominent speakers both in and 
out of the trade have been secured, and that every effort 
will be made to have the affair even more of a success 
than its predecessors. 
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The Golden Automatic Pilot Valve. 


To furnish a quick and reliable means of protecting 
the steam lines in a power plant in case of accident, 
such as the bursting of a pipe, fitting or valve, the 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently brought out and patented an 
automatic pilot valve which is intended to be installed 
in connection with the Golden cushioned triple acting 
nonreturn valve described in The Iron Age, July 8, 
1909. The triple valve is a combination of an automatic 
nonreturn valve, an automatic safety stop valve, an 
automatic emergency stop valve, and a hand stop valve 
all in one, and is designed to protect the boilers in case 
of accident, to prevent steam from being turned into 
a cold boiler, and to cut off the flow of steam from 
the boilers in case of any accident to the piping of the 
plant. 

The pilot valve is shown in section, Fig. 1, and its 
position in the piping system of the plant is given in 
Fig. 2. Under normal conditions the pressure in the 
main steam line on the upper side of the diaphragm b 
of the pilot valve holds it closed against the pressure 
of the large steel coil spring. This keeps the small 
port in the exhaust passage at the bottom of the valve 
closed. 

The Corliss dash pot method of cushioning the triple 
valves is used and consists of two dash pots with a 
steam connection between them leading to the pilot 
valve. A bypass is employed to admit the full boiler 
pressure on both sides of the inside dash pot, and this 
is therefore balanced. If the steam line should become 
ruptured for any reason the pressure on the upper side 
of the diaphragm 6 of the pilot valve would be removed 
and the spring cause it to lift. This releases the 
pressure of the plunger on the upper side of the lever j 
which is forced up by the exhaust from the triple valve, 
opening the small port that ordinarily is kept closed 
by the plunger attached to the right end of j. The 
triple valve exhaust then passes through the valve and 
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lig. 1.—Details of the Golden Automatic Pilot Valve Made by 
the Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


on in the direction indicated by the arrow. The pres- 
sure from between the two dash pots of the triple valve 
is thus exhausted, and as the full boiler pressure is 
above the outer dash pot, the valve closes. If it is de- 
sired to cut off the steam supply from different points 
around the plant, pipes arranged to relieve the pressure 
above the diaphragm of the pilot valve are used. 
When the lever j is forced up by the exhaustion of 
the pressure between the triple valve dash: pots it is 
caught and held open by the latch i, which prevents 
the pilot valve from closing. To close the valve, when 
repairs have been made, the latch is released and the 
boiler pressure on the upper side of 6 causes the valve 
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to close. If it is desired the latch can be removed, 
thus permitting the valve to open and close automati- 
cally. The pilot valve can be set for any desired varia- 
tion of pressure by adjusting the bronze sleeve g. Both 
the triple and pilot valves can be tested at any time 
by closing the small valve above the pilot valve. In 
this way the pressure is removed from the top of the 
diaphragm b, which permits the pilot valve to open 
and exhaust the pressure from between the dash pots 
of the triple valve, which then closes. 

Bronze is employed throughout in the construction 
of the valve, with the exception of the coil spring and 
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to the Header and Triple Valve. 


the lever and the latch. The spring is of tempered 

steel, while tool steel is used for the other two parts. 

The valve has a %-in. pipe connection to the triple 

valve and a 3-in. connection to the main header. 
—— @-e_—____ — 


A Reassuring Word from H. C. Frick. 


Henry C. Frick, who is a member of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
quoted in a dispatch from Augusta, Ga., as saying that 
“if the people will cease paying attention to the 
calamity-howling gamblers and demagogues, who 
make capital out of their fears, all will be well. It is 
hard to understand why, with all the conditions favor- 
able to unprecedented prosperity in this country, there 
has suddenly appeared a hesitation in activity upon the 
part of the railroads and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

“If this cause is, as it is generally asserted, a fear 
of unfriendly legislation at Washington and the dras- 
tic enforcement of the antitrust law against the busi- 
ness organizations of the country. I cannot believe 
that is a sufficient reason to justify the timidity shown 
in many quarters. Congress will not legislate any form 
of property out of existence and court decisions cannot 
destroy the productiveness of the soil or of legitimate 
enterprise. We have never stood upon the threshold 
of better days than now, and it will be our own fault 
if we allow our activities to be paralyzed by groundless 
fears. 

“In my opinion the present great depression in 
security values does not reflect the condition of busi- 
ness so much as the present hesitancy in busines; re- 
flects the effect of wild conjectures upon what will 
happen at Washington and exaggeration of its possible 
consequences.” . 
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Railroads and Their Buying Policy. 


General disappointment is expressed among manu- 
facturers of railroad equipment because they have 
not shared to any large extent in the revival of busi- 
It is conceded that there are less cars and loco- 
Business 


ness. 
motives in service now than two years ago. 
has been restricted to a considerable extent during the 
winter, especially in the West, by the car shortage and 
the lack of motive power to forward cars under load. 
The car and locomotive shops, however, are not as well 
supplied with orders as they should be, and the manu- 
facturers of miscellaneous equipment find the situa- 
tion even more disappointing. Last fall the railroads 
began ordering quite liberally, and the stimulus of 
their business was felt by the steel mills, but since 
Congress convened there has been a disposition on the 
part of the leading roads to await legislative develop- 
ments, and the purchase of equipment has been notably 
light. 

The equipment industry has been affected seriously 
in recent years by public sentiment as reflected in 
legislation and governmental restriction of the rail- 
roads. Formerly the ups and downs of the equipment 
manufacturer coincided with the rise and fall of gen- 
eral business activity. When times were good and 
earnings increased the railroads bought liberally to in- 
crease their facilities for carrying traffic. When the 
reaction came in general business, and especially when 
the farmers suffered from depression in prices, the 
earnings of the railroads fell off and they had to trim 
expenditures closely to meet the interest on their 
bonds. Until recent years the purchasing department 
of a railroad was controlled solely by commercial pol- 
icy and the ability of the company to meet the bills. 
The current liabilities of railroads, as reflected in their 
annual balance sheets, generally exceeded their current 
assets and they had no financial reserve to carry them 
through years of depression. 

Since the Elkins law was enacted there has been a 
great change in the financial condition of American 
railroads. Their earnings from freight traffic have 
made a surprising growth, showing a larger increase 
than the general business of the country. Defaults 


and receiverships have been rare, occurring only as 
the result of reckless management. The credit of con- 
servative railroads has made it possible for them to 
sell bonds and stocks even in the depression following 
a panic. Enormous amounts of capital have been used 
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to build or acquire branches and connecting lines, and 
all the conservatively managed companies have ac- 
cumulated large surplus funds. For several years the 
cash carried in the treasuries of leading railroads has 
amounted to $300,000,000 to $400,000,000, and even in 
the depression following the panic two years ago these 
treasury funds were not seriously impaired. Current 
cash assets now exceed current liabilities in the bal- 
ance sheet of the average large system, without tak- 
ing into account some $5,000,000,000 of securities 
owned by American railroad companies. 


Under the conditions that prevailed years ago, a 
railroad was compelled, by its dependence on current 
earnings, to pay the highest prices for its equipment, 
because it could only make purchases when business 
was good and prices were at the highest level. Since 
the railroads have become prosperous and have ample 
reserve funds, they could effect a considerable saving 
if they would make their largest purchases when prices 
are low. During the past two years the equipment in- 
dustries would have taken business at a small profit 
to keep their plants going and the railroads could have 
earned more money the past winter by having the fa- 
cilities to handle the business tendered them. Machine 
tool interests have the same complaint to make as to 
their railroad business. Instead of keeping up the 
equipment of repair shops, by buying at lowest prices 
in dull periods, the railroads defer the purchase of 
machine tools until their increased traffic compels this 
department of their activities to receive attention. The 
railroad demand then comes as an addition to the al- 
ready enlarged demand for machine tools from manu- 
facturers, difficulty in getting deliveries becomes pro- 
nounced and a period of feverish haste in getting out 
tools is precipitated, which is detrimental in every 
respect. 

It is true that the financiers in control of the lead- 
ing roads are often interested in stock speculations 
and probably the funds that might be used to improve 
the physical properties of the carriers are then needed 
in the banks to carry the stock market. But now, 
when funds might be released for necessary improve- 
ments, the railroads are unable to come into the mar- 
ket as liberal buyers because the new element of cau- 
tion on account of expected legislation has entered 
into their policy. 

seneietocicsilpiiigparceicpeicatan 
Watching Costs in the Power House. 


Those who handle power equipment, especially in 
the smaller units for industrial purposes, find many 
cases where the manufacturer is applying vigorous 
methods to reducing costs in his works, while his 
power house is operating extravagantly. A not infre- 
quent comment is that too many owners are content 
with their engine and boilers as long as the flywheel 
continues to rotate with sufficient power to turn the 
machinery. They have no definite knowledge as to 
how much it is costing them per horsepower. They 
have no realization of an enormous waste which may 
be taking place between the engine and the machine, 
because of poorly hung shafting or improper methods 
of belting, or other causes easily ascertained on in- 
vestigation. Such weaknesses in shop management 
are becoming less common, but, no doubt, as the 
handlers of power equipment assert, many are still 
existing. To cut a coal bill in half is no small saving, 
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yet there are plenty of establishments where this could 
be accomplished or where the same amount of fuel 
would produce twice the power. Not only are such 
economies as the installation of electric drive effected, 
but even a few hundred dollars in repairs—in a cylin- 
der, for example—frequently work out into notable 
savings. 

The weakness in management lies in the failure 
to secure the services of an expert to study the power 
system and make the necessary tests. Little excuse 
exists for a failure to do this, for the builders of en- 
gines and boilers and electrical and pumping equip- 
ment are usually willing to send a man for the pur- 
pose, in the knowledge that the exposure of actual 
conditions is the best inducement that can be offered 
for replacing old equipment by new. Each manufac- 
turing establishment has its peculiarities in the matter 
of power. In some extreme care in distributing this 
factor of costs between departments is desirable, while 
in others it is unnecessary. But no plant exists where 
it does not pay to keep close to the general power ques- 
tion. Some great works require indicator cards to be 
taken daily, in the effort to keep close watch on vary- 
ing degrees of efficiency of the power generating ap- 
paratus, dependent upon grades of fuels, the skill of 
employees and like elements. The presence of an in- 
expert fireman is quickly noted. A lower or a higher 
quality of fuel is detected. A defect in the equipment 
can be run down without delay. 

Like many another factor in costs of manufactur- 
ing, that of.power is neglected by managers because 
their attention is too fully occupied with other de- 
tails, and they have not centralized the responsibility in 
another, where it should rest constantly. Case after 
case could be cited to prove that intelligent thought in 
this department has made enormous relative savings. 
Causes of wastefulness may be hidden; the engineering 
test is the only proof, It should be taken with the load 
of the works and without it. To do this may tell a 
story that will astonish some owners. 


—-e___—_ 


The Automobile Industry and the Machinery 
Trade. 


The automobile trade continues to boom. Reports 
from ali sections speak of the establishment of new 
factories and the enlargement of old ones in the effort 
to keep up with the demand for motor cars. Com- 
panies are projected with a capitalization running into 
millions in an industry which but a few years ago was 
on an experimental basis. Apparently, it is now be- 
lieved that a permanent trade has been established and 
that no greater risk is to be encountered in venturing 
into it than in the older branches of manufacturing 
industry, while the chances of profits are more allur- 
ing. Some noteworthy developments in this direction 
are now occurring. A resident of a Northwestern 
State, whose opportunities for observation are of the 
best, says that his whole State seems to have gone 
automobile-mad, ‘One shop after another is going 
over to the manufacture of motor cars, auto trucks and 
auto parts, and many towns which have heretofore 
amounted to practically nothing in an industrial sense 
are now coming into prominence.” A great builder of 
heavy machinery is seriously considering the taking 
up of the manufacture of- gasoline motors. Another 
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builder of heavy machinery has recently been scouring 
a large part of ‘the country to secure workmen skilled 
in making automobile motors, having evidently al- 
ready gone into that branch of business. Our columns 
have for months borne testimony of the activity of 
automobile makers in drawing skilled mechanics from 
other industries to such an extent as to hamper their 
operations. 

The question is now being seriously asked, Where 
is this to stop? Can an industry so dependent on the 
high purchasing power of the people continue to ex- 
pand indefinitely? One may well pause to consider 
before casting even the shadow of doubt on a trade 
which did so much during the depression to keep the 
machine tool builders and other makers of equipment 
employed, but it seems that the time is approaching, 
although it may not be immediately at hand, when 
credits of automobile builders should be carefully scru- 
tinized. Not every newcomer in the trade can be ex- 
pected to succeed. Some will surely fall by the way- 
side. Competition for business is certain to be severe 
in the near future, and in this branch of trade as in 
others only the fittest will survive. 


—_——_2--e——_—_—__——_ 


A British Steel Master’s Plea for Protection. 


Jenjamin Talbot, managing director of the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Company, Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, 
and well known in the United States, particularly 
through the development of the open hearth furnace 
bearing lis name, put cogently in a pamphlet issued in 
the recent British electoral campaign some of the 
facts about the British iron and steel trade in recent 
years. Mr. Talbot addressed his arguments to the 
workingmen. of the Middlesbrough District primarily 
in the interest of tariff reform, his contention being 
that both capital and labor in the British iron industry 
is sufferiag from the policy of “ inviting competition in 
our own market.” It should be said in passing that 
“ tariff reform” in Great Britain stands for the levying 
of duties that will be protective to domestic industry, 
whereas in the United States it means the reduction or 
the elimination of protective duties. 

Mr. Talbot's position is that employees of British 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills would have 
much more work, if by legislation the products of Ger- 
man and American works could be shut out when trade 
is slack with these two powerful competitors of Great 
Britain. He finds fault with the policy of exporting 
pig iron from Great Britain, rather than the finished 
product, showing that pig iron experts mean drawing 
upon native raw materials twice as rapidly as in the 
case of exported finished material, and at the same time 
the payment of a minimum of wages to home labor per 
ton of product turned out. How the competition of 
American and German works has operated against 
Great Britain in times of declining trade, Mr. Talbot 
shows in the following: 


About two years ago a financial panic occurred in the 
United States, and immediately Europe felt its effects. Not 
being able to place some of their steel products in their usual 
markets, which they had been supplying, they offered a quan- 
tity to consumers in this country at a price which they knew 
we makers could not accept, as our prices and commitments 
for raw materials would not permit it, neither could we take 
such a price without loss under existing methods, when export 
bounties are given elsewhere to the exporter of the billet, 
bars or other sections. The consequence was that on the 
very day bad trade occurred in America, that same day it 
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came to us. We were making billets for consumers, but 
when this break in price came to pass we could not meet 
the dumped price, and we had to shut down part of our 
works and discharge many men. 

Six months ago America recovered her trade, and her 
President states in his annual message that trade is very 
busy, so busy that we are increasing our stock of pig iron 
in the hope that her demands may temporarily get ahead of 
her supply, and if so we hope to get rid of our surplus raw 
material, which under our present system we cannot work 
up into a finished condition. This accumulation of stocks 
of pig iron, for some other country to work up, is to my 
mind a sure sign of the decadence of the system under which 
we trade. 

We are also waiting for Germany to take some of the 
iron, but their steel trade has to be very busy before they 
relieve some of the pressure from our markets here, and 
the steel trade is bad with us yet. It therefore appears that 
in this country we have bad trade in steel at the same time 
as in Germany and the United States, but we do not get 
improved trade until they are both busy and choose to divert 
some of their manufactures. Our period of prosperity in 
any given cycle of good trading years is, therefore, much 
shorter than either in Germany or America owing to this 
condition of trading. 


In the first of these paragraphs reference is had 
doubtless to the dumping of German steel, though the 
context is not altogether clear. So far as the United 
States is concerned, as statistics show, the panic of 
1907 did not result in increased steel exports, but rather 
a decrease. While British makers of pig iron, as Mr. 
Talbot says in his complaint, are willing to part with 
their raw materials after they have carried them but 
one step toward the finished state, as seen in their 
relatively large exports of pig iron, the policy of our 
steel manufacturers is not to sacrifice their valuable 
ore and coal by dumping steel, either semifinished or 
finished, in foreign markets. 
steel 
Mr. Talbot speaks in no very cheerful terms of the 


Like some other British manufacturers of 
outlook under the continued operation of free trade. 
Out of the $35,000,000 worth of iron and steel im- 
ported by Great Britain in 1908, he considers that iron 
and steel workers there lost several million pounds 


sterling in wages, and he adds in that pessimistic vein 


which has become quite common yonder in, the dis- 


cussion of economic questions, “it is no wonder we 
are short of work, neither is it surprising that our 
works are depreciating in value.” 

—— Om COCO 


Vacuum Cleaners in Industrial Plants. 


The vacuum cleaner has been developed with much 
aggressiveness by its various builders, and has now be- 
come of recognized utility in industrial as well as resi- 
dential life. The modern shop and factory are well 
ordered institutions, and cleanliness is a prime requisite. 
The vacuum cleaner is a most complete remover of dust 
and dirt and finer débris of all sorts. The vacuum 
system of cleaning promises exceptional usefulness in 
ridding works of those kinds of dust which are in- 
jurious to the health of employees. The manufacturers 
believe that they can be of great service to factories 
which do wet grinding, by collecting the dried sediment 
of particles of abrasive and metal. Where an exhaust 
system is installed, the apparatus is designed to be at- 
tached at conveniently spaced stations. The self-con- 
tained unit, with an electric motor attached to the fan, 
can be employed in any works having electric wiring. 
The blower and exhaust have a great usefulness, ex- 
tending over a wide field. The vacuum cleaner is an 
addition to the scope of effort, which will undoubtedly 


be adopted quite generally in the next few years. 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club on the evening of February 2, Vice-Presi- 
dent Elmer E. Brown occupying the chair. After dis- 
posing of current business, a report from the committee 
which was instructed to prepare resolutions protesting 
against the corporation tax law was received, and after 
discussion the following resolution was unanimously 
passed: 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, by vote of the members in meeting assembled, again 
place itself on record as being opposed to section 38 of the 
tariff bill, which became a law August 5, 1909, under which 
a tax of 1 per cent. on the annual profits of corporations 
exceeding $5000 a year was imposed. 

In the opinion of the association this section of the law 
is apparently class legislation, and, therefore, unjust and un- 
American, in that corporations are taxed, while partner- 
ships and individuals, transacting business as such, are 
exempt. This measure provides for taxation for the full 
calendar year of 1909, therefore imposing a tax for a period 
of seven months prior to its enactment, which, we believe, 
is unconstitutional, in that the constitution provides that 
neither Government nor State shall pass ex post facto laws. 

We further object to the provision that all corporations 
be compelled to make public their private business affairs, 
through which other corporations, partnerships or private 
individuals might obtain valuable information to the detri- 
ment of such corporations. 

It further invites the evasion of the law by the mainte- 
nance of apparent net profits below the amount stipulated 
on which the tax is to be levied, and incurs added expense 
in order that bookkeeping be conducted under the provisions 
of the new law, and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on 
the minutes of the association and that a copy thereof be 
forwarded to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
representing the State of Pennsylvania. 

The application of Wm. F. Lowry, district manager 
of the American Car & Foundry Company, Berwick, 
Pa., for membership in the association was received 
and favorably acted upon. 

A discussion of the general foundry situation fol- 
lowed. Representatives of the steel casting trade re- 
ported business very active. Makers of soil pipe are 
experiencing a dull condition of business, while in 
other branches of the trade a better flow of orders was 
reported. Unfavorable weather conditions, as well as 
the season of the year, have not been conducive to the 
general foundry business. 

The paper for discussion at this meeting was on 
“The Moyer Overhead Tramrail System,” by A. W. 
Moyer of the J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Moyer, by means of numerous lantern slides, fully 
described this system, particularly as to its application 
in carrying iron from the cupola to the pouring floors, 
lifting and carrying flasks, coal, coke, sand, pig iron, 
castings, &c., from and to cars and different parts of 
the foundry. At the conclusion of the paper Mr. 
Moyer was given a unanimous vote of thanks for his 
interesting review of that subject. After adjourn- 
ment luncheon was served in the dining room of the 
club, and informal addresses were made by a number 
of those present. 

ee 

Canadian newspapers state that E. R. Wood, J. H. 
Plummer and Robert Fleming are promoting a plan to 
merge the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Dominion 
Coal Company, Lake Superior Corporation, Atikokan 
Iron Company, Montreal Rolling Mills, Hamilton Steel 
& Iron Company, Canadian Foundry Company, and 
probably some other Canadian manufacturing interests. 
Mr. Fleming is the representative of large British fin- 
ancial interests, so that the flotation, if carried through, 
will be largely by English capital. 

For the first time in nearly three years practically 
all departments of the plant of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., are being oper- 
ated overtime. 
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The American Can Company’s Report. 


The American Can Company’s report for the year 
ended December 31 shows net earnings of $3,301,678, 
a gain of $189,780 over those of 1908. The amount 
written off for depreciation totaling $545,526, against 
$405,634 in 1908, left net profits at $2,756,152, against 
$2,706,264 for 1908. The surplus of $6,028,580 com- 
pares with $5,334,094 the year before. 

President Graham speaks as follows of the sums 
spent for new construction and the increase in work- 
ing capital: 

There has been expended during the year in the pur- 
chase of factory sites and construction of new properties 
and the installation of new and additional equipment the 
sum of $747,945. This covers the cost of a new factory at 
San Francisco to replace one destroyed by fire in the fall 
of 1907, the value of which had been previously written off ; 
important extensions of plants at Montreal, Canada; New- 
castle, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Savannah, Ga., and many 
minor ones, and other factories, and the installation of 
sprinkling systems in a number of factories which had not 
previously been thus protected from fire loss. 

The expenditure, however, does not include the replace- 
ment of old by new equipment or the improvement of old 


equipment. Such costs were charged directly into operating 
expenses. 


The working capital of the company has been increased 
during the year by $843,259, which is represented by cash 
or quick assets. 

The Goldschmidt Detinning Company, organized 
by interests identified with the company, is now in 


operation, and “making good its promise of commer- 
cial success.” 
———+e—____. 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association. 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on the evening of February 7. A dinner 
was first served to over 60, after which the meeting 
was called to order by President Joseph T. Speer. 
After the transaction of routine business President 
Speer introduced L. J. Gobeille, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
who read a paper on “ The Pattern Shop of To-day,” 
giving many practical points, but investing his subject 
with brilliant epigrams. 

Messrs. Gale, Fuller, Sleeth, and others brought 
out some points on which they desired to be enlight- 
ened, and Mr. Gobeille offered suggestions as gained 
from his everyday experience. The making of pat- 
terns from concrete, which was one of the features of 
the paper, will no doubt receive the serious attention 
of many foundrymen in the near future, regardless of 
whether they manufacture light weight castings for 
automobiles or larger ones for mill housings, &c. A 
vote of thanks was extended the author. 


———-e-e ———__. 


Large Electrical Apparatus Contracts.—The West 
Penn Railways Company has purchased from the West- 
inghouse companies a large amount of apparatus to be 
added to the capacity of its power house at Greene 
Junction, Pa. The machinery includes two Westing- 
house steam turbines of 6000 kw. each, which will be 
supplied by the Westinghouse Machine Company, and 
two Westinghouse generators of 6000 kw., two-phase, 
60-cycle, 2300 volts, 1800 rev. per min., alternating 
current, which will be furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. The latter company will 
also supply two generator exciter sets of a capacity of 
100 kw., 125 volts, 1800 rev. per min., direct current. 
These exciters will be driven by two Westinghouse 
steam turbines of equal capacity, which will be made 
by the machine company. The addition of this machin- 
ery will practically duplicate the capacity of the West 
Penn Railways Company’s power house, which, it is 
understood, will be utilized upon several important ex- 
tensions of its electric railroad lines which the company 
has had under way for some time. The first com- 
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plete unit is to be delivered and installed by August 1, 
IgI0. 
—_——_+e 


Labor Notes. 





A large number of machinists, reported at from 
1000 to 1200, employed by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, at South Bethlehem, Pa., went out on a strike 
last week. The question at issue is that of pay for 
overtime work. Several conferences have been held, 
and it is reported that some of the strikers have been 
organized by officers of the International Association 
of Machinists. A proposal was made that the men re- 
turn to work pending an adjustment of the question of 
overtime pay, but with this came up the question of the 
company’s right to employ such men as it chooses. 
Efforts of the strikers to get out men in other depart- 
ments have been unsuccessful. 


A dispatch from Sharon, Pa., says that the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries has granted an advance of 25 cents 
a day to molders and of 35 cents a day to coremakers. 

An officer of the International Iron Molders’ Union 
interviewed at New York, says that the demand for 
molders throughout the country is good and that few 
are idle. In general, however, the trade of the foun- 
dries is better than in New York. The demand for 
men for foundry work and throughout the metal trades, 
while good, is reported to be not as yet as insistent as in 
1906. In this connection an officer of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists is quoted as saying 
that the general impression among employers is that 
the tariff question will come up again. 

Announcement has been made by the Phoenix Iron 
Company, Pheenixville, Pa., that it will on March 1 
restore the wage scale of about a year ago, when a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. was made. An increase of 5 
per cent. was made last summer, so that a further in- 
crease of a like amount on March 1 will restore the old 


rate. 
——————__ oo > —____- 


Machine Tool Duties Lowered by Germany. 


Under the new commercial agreement with Ger- 
many, just negotiated by the State Department, all 
American machines for working metals, wood or stone 
are to pay considerably lower duties. Instead of the 
general or maximum rate being imposed, as heretofore, 
the conventional or minimum rates are to apply. The 
old rate of duty on such machines or tools, weighing 
250 kilos (550 Ib.) or less, was 20 marks ($4.76) per 
100 kilos (220 lb.) ; the new rate is 12 marks ($2.86). 
Over 250 and up to 1000 kilos the old rate was 12 
marks per 100 kilos; the new rate is 8 marks. Over 
1000 and up to 3000 kilos, the old rate per 100 kilos 
was 8 and the new rate is 6 marks. Over 3000 and 
up to 10,000 kilos the old rate per 100 kilos was 6 and 
the new rate is 5 marks. Over 10,000 kilos the old 
rate per 100 kilos of 4 marks is unchanged. Duties 
on other machinery have also been lowered. 

——_~-e—__—_—_ 


The Standard Steel Car Company Buys the General 
Castings Company.—The Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has bought at receiver’s sale for 
$235,000 the plant of the General Castings Company, at 
Verona, Pa., near Pittsburgh. The court has approved 
the sale, and the purchaser has taken possession of the 
plant, intending to operate it in the manufacture of mis- 
cellaneous castings, car fixtures and parts. The site 
includes 91 acres, and the plant is splendidly equipped. 
There are three open hearth furnaces, five electric trav- 
eling cranes, &c. The plant was built in 1904, just 
after the formation of the American Steel Foundries 
by Daniel Eagan and associates. The company suc- 
cumbed to the panic two years ago. The price real- 
ized at the sale was much higher than had been ex- 
pected. 
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New Publications. 


Metal Statistics. Pages, 176; 334 x 6% in.; cloth 
bound. Published by the American Metal Market 
Company, New York. Price, 20 cents. 

This is the third issue of this statistical handbook 
and the second year in which iron and steel statistics 
have been made a part of it. The 1910 edition contains 
all the features of those which preceded it and has sev- 
eral additional ones, including typical analyses of Lake 
Superior ores and analyses of steel making irons and 
of No. 2 foundry iron. Production and price statistics 
are given for the various metals and for representative 
forms of iron and steel products, the whole making a 
very valuable reference book. The matter pertaining 
to iron and steel was prepared by B. E. V. Luty, Pitts- 
burgh, and this portion of the book is one-half larger 
than in 1909. 


The Corrosion of Iron and Steel. By Alfred Sang. 
Pages, 141; 434 x 7'4 in.; cloth bound. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. Price, 
$1, net. 

The book is an expansion of a paper read before the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, at Pitts- 
burgh, December 15, 1908. It is to a considerable ex- 
tent a compilation and study of the results obtained by 
various investigators, while the author’s experience 
adds much that is of value. The various theories of 
corrosion are discussed at length, and the familiar ques- 
tion of the relative corrosion of iron and steel is given 
some attention, the contributions of various authorities 
to this inquiry being summarized. The author appar- 
ently does not attach as much importance as has been 
given in some quarters to the slag protection claimed 
for wrought iron. An interesting chapter is that deal- 
ing with iron and steel embedded in concrete. Con- 
cerning the inhibition of rusting, the author says: “ In- 
hibitory treatments are valuable for application in con- 
nection with various shop processes, but they offer no 
permanent solution to the problem of protecting iron 
and steel against corrosion. The improvement of the 
quality of the metals themselves and proper treatment 
of their surface both mechanically and by the incorpora- 
tion of other metals previous to coating with paints or 
malleable metal deposits, would seem to constitute the 
most promising field for research.” 

A feature of the book is its extensive bibliography, 
covering 23 pages. More than two pages are given up 
to references to papers and articles quoted in the text. 


The Mechanical Appliances of the Chemical and 
Metallurgical Industries. By Oskar Nagel, Ph.D. 
Size, 6 x 9 in.; 307 pages, 292 illustrations. Price, 
$2 net. Cloth bound. Published by the author, 
P. O. Box 385, New York City. 

This is the second edition of a book 
tended to give a complete description of the machines 
and apparatus employed in chemical and metallurgical 
processes, for the benefit of chemists, metallurgists, en 
gineers, manufacturers, superintendents and students. 
The work is arranged in 15 chapters. The first chap- 
ter is a general discussion of supplies such as packing, 
pipe covering, expansion joints and valves, while the 
next three deal with steam and water, gas and electric 
power respectively in a general way. Following these 
are chapters on the transportation of solids, liquids and 
gases. Each of the next seven chapters deals with 
some special operation connected with the industries, 
such as grinding, mixing, firing, separating, gas puri- 
fying, evaporating, distilling and condensing, and dry- 
ing. The final chapter is devoted to the measurement 
of temperatures, and this is followed by an appendix 
which is an extract from a paper entitled “ The Works 
Chemist as an Engineer,” read by Oscar Guttman be- 
fore the Society of Chemical Industry. 

The author states that one object in preparing the 


which is in- 
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book has been to make buyers of machinery thoroughly 
familiar with the best types of machines for different 
operations and thus enable them to see whether or not 
a new one possesses all the essential details for a par- 
ticular class of work or if it has some new and im- 
portant features. 

(cillicbtesrgitiililpras epi 


Railroads and the Cost of Living. 


The representatives of the Eastern railroads issued 
the following statement, on behalf of the railroads, 
February 5: 

“ At a time when active efforts are being made to 
fix the responsibility for higher prices, it should be 
made plain that the railroads have not in any way been 
responsible for the increase in the cost of living. They 
have been the victims of high prices without benefiting 
irom them at all. This statement is not one of opin- 
ion—it is one of fact, supported by the official figures 
of the United States Government. If beef, or pork, or 
flour, or any other commodity costs more now than it 
cost 10 years ago, not even the fraction of a cent of 
the increase can be charged to transportation. 

“ The figures gathered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the level of freight rates has 
declined steadily. In 1897 it cost a little less than four- 
fifths of a cent to ship a ton of freight one mile; 11 
years later, in 1908, the ton-mile rate was still lower, 
being about three-quarters of a cent. 

“ Bradstreet’s index numbers for 96 commodities 
show that the increase in the prices of these commodi- 
ties, on the average, from January 1, 1890, to January 
1, 1909, was 21.4 per cent. If-freight rates had in- 
creased during the same period at this ratio, the gross 
freight receipts for the year ended June 30, 1908, 
would have been $243,536,407 greater than they ac- 
tually were. This sum represents, then, what was 
saved to the public in transportation costs by reason 
of the price of transportation not advancing along with 
other prices. 

‘While rates have declined, the price of everything 
that a railroad buys has advanced, so that the net earn- 
ings are cut into from both ends. Periodical advances 
in wages have brought about a large increase in the 
cost of labor. The total cost of fuel for the country’s 
railroads was 208 per cent. greater in 1907 than in 
1897, though freight traffic increased only 148 per cent. 
and passenger traffic only 126 per cent. 

* Railroads are heavy purchasers of everything on 
the market, from steel to butter, and no corporation or 
individual is more affected by a rise in price than a 
railroad company. A few specimen increases since 
1897, in the prices of things the companies have to buy, 
are as follows: Lead pipe, 55 per cent.; yellow pine, 
85 per cent.; hemlock, 102 per cent.; window glass, 27 
per cent.; cut nails, 62 per cent.; common locks, 140 
per cent.; steel door knobs, bronze plated, 171 per cent. 
These are only a few examples illustrative of the gen- 
eral movement.” 

stainhnilpiidlignllaainnd 

The Blaw Collapsible steel Centering Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased the plant of the Pitts- 
bureh Industrial Iron Works, Reynoldsville, Pa. It 
consists of four buildings. Two of these are shops, 75 
x 360 ft. and 100 x 220 ft., respectively. The others 
are a power house and an office building. At the pres- 
ent time the Blaw Company is operating both the 
plants, the old one at Rankin and the new one at 
Reynoldsville, Pa. Owing to the increased capacity, 
the company is in a position to make quick delivery of 
all the kinds of centering apparatus for concrete work 
which it manufactures. 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
will hold its spring meeting at the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday and Thursday, March 
16 and 17. 
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F. A. S. Andrew, who for the past 20 years has 
been associated with the Pyle & Blaina Works, Ltd., 
one of the leading British manufacturers of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese, has joined the firm of E. 
A. Herbert & Co., Ltd., Lloyd’s House, 6 Lloyd’s ave- 
nue, London, E. C., England, as a director. He will 
supervise in particular the department dealing with 
spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, silicospiegel 
and other alloys, together with manganese, man- 
ganiferous iron and other ores. 

Severn P. Ker, who, as vice-president and general 
manager, has been in charge of the affairs of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., since the 
beginning of the illness of its late president, Morris 
Bachman, was on February 1 elected president, at the 
annual meeting of the company. O. A. Blackburn was 
elected vice-president; Charles Bachman, treasurer, 
and J. Reed Evans, secretary. There was no change 
in the Board of Directors. The business of the cor- 
poration is in excellent condition, with prospects of 
the brightest. 

The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of Fred A. Bigelow, formerly 
its representative in New England, as manager of its 
Cleveland branch, with office and warehouse at 1304 
West Sixth street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. H. Zehnder, New York, has been elected vice- 
president of the Empire Steel & Iron Company, to suc- 
ceed the late James W. Fuller. As Mr. Fuller’s suc- 
cessor on the Board of Directors his son, J. W. Fuller, 
Jr., has been elected, and the latter is also a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

Arthur J. Schratwieser, superintendent of construc- 
tion work of the Schratwieser Fire Proof Company, 
426 to 432 Third avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the company at a meeting 
held February 3. 

FE. T. Scovill has been elected a director of the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding the late Fayette Brown. 

The Western Steel Corporation, Seattle, Wash., 
which has taken over the blast furnace and steel plant 
at Irondale, has secured quite a number of practical 
men from Pittsburgh steel works. Among these are 
Carl Maeder, general superintendent, who comes from 
the Duquesne Works of the Carnegie Steel Company ; 
N. V. F. Wilson, assistant general superintendent, from 
the Colonial Steel Company; H. B. Evans, superin- 
tendent of the open hearth department, from the Co- 
lonial Steel Company; A. Merzbacher, chief chemist, 
from the Crescent Steel Works of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America. Others occupying prominent 
positions in the works have been drawn from steel 
plants in various other portions of the country. David 
Whitcomb, formerly of Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected secretary, succeeding M. M. Lyter, who has 
been made general counsel. 

Charles H. Kelly, formerly of Lima, Ohio, has been 
made general manager of the Muncie Iron Works, 
Muncie, Ind. 

John T. Ware, for some years connected with the 
sales department of the Birmingham Coal & Iron 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company, effective April 1, to locate in 
Denver, Colo., as a manufacturers’ agent. 

George A. Fletcher has been made factory man- 
ager of the Brazil Machine & Foundry Company, 
Brazil, Ind. He was for several years city engineer 
and superintendent of the Brazil water works. 

George G. Mason of New York City and William 
S. Mason of Evanston, IIl., both of the class of 1888 
in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 
have made a joint gift to the school of $250,000 for a 
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laboratory uf mechanical engineering. It will be 
known as the Mason Laboratory of Mechanical En- 
gineering. 

George W. Smith has been elected president of the 
Seneca Transportation Company, which is the marine 
department of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., succeeding George F. Mackay. Mr. Smith 
was recently appointed a member of the New York 
State Employees’ Liability Commission. 

E. W. Edwards, president of the Edwards Mfg. 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is on the ocean in the 
first stages of an extended trip around the world 
which is expected to consume six months. 

ee 


OBITUARY. 


A. Dicny BonNELL, for the past 27 years a member 
of the firm of John W. Quincy & Co., 81 Fulton street, 
New York, died February 4, while at his daughter’s 
home at Swarthmore, Pa. He was widely known in 
the pig iron trade, and leaves an enviable record. 


Tuomas C. Cratc, president of the Pennsylvania 
Forge Company, Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
January 26, from pneumonia, after a brief illness. He 
leaves a widow and two children. 

D. F. O’Netr, president of the Western Foundry 
Company, Chicago, died February 4, at Sea Breeze, 
Fla., aged 45 years. He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and early in the ’90s organized the Western Foundry 
Company at Chicago, of which he became president, 
holding that office until his death. He leaves a widow 


and four children. 
—_—— Om -- 


Chicago’s Annual Cement Show.—The third annual 
Chicago cement show will be held in the Coliseum Feb- 
ruary 18 to 26, inclusive. There will be 214 exhibitors 
at the show, and the list includes firms manufacturing 
cement, reinforcement for concrete work, concrete block 
machinery, concrete construction companies, trade and 
technical journals devoted to cement and concrete in- 
dustry and manufacturers of concrete specialties. The 
annual conventions of the National Association of Ce- 
ment Users, the American Society of Engineering Con- 
tractors, the National Builders’ Supply Association, the 
Illinois Association of Municipal Contractors, the Illi- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Illinois Masons’ 
Supply Association and the Northwestern Cement 
Products Association, will be held in conjunction with 
the show. The customary reduced rate of a fare and 
one-half for the round trip has been made by all the 
railroads entering or connecting with Chicago. 
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Building of Open Hearth Steel Plant Postponed.— 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Iron & Steel Company, Lowellville, Ohio, held last 
week, it was decided that the building of the proposed 
open hearth steel plant adjoining the blast furnace of 
the company be postponed for the present. The reasons 
for this action are the high prices prevailing for all 
classes of material entering into the construction of the 
plant, inability to get prompt deliveries and other con- 
siderations of importance. The company advises us 
that the matter of contracts will not be taken up until 
late in the fall, if at all in the present year. 

oS 


According to a San Francisco dispatch, Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. have chartered the Norwegian steam- 
ship Titania, having a carrying capacity of 5000 tons, 
to load structural steel at Antwerp for Portland, Ore., 
and San Francisco. This vessel took grain from Port- 
land last October, and only recently arrived at Car- 
diff. She will be due at Portland late in May, coming 
around the Horn. A full cargo of structural steel from 
Europe is a rarity, steel for the Pacific Coast ordinarily 
coming as part cargoes in tramp steamers. 
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Another Proposed Revision—Experience with 
Heavy Base Sections Disappointing. 


Bulletin No. 118 of the American Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance of Way Association contains 
among other reports that of the Committee on Rail, 
with which a new form of rail specification is sub- 
mitted. After reviewing previous reports it takes up 
the subject of specifications and makes interesting com- 
ments on the experience thus far had with the new 
“A” and “B” sections of the American Railway As- 
sociation. Particular significance attaches to the state- 
ment that experience thus far with the heavy base A. 
R. A. sections has been disappointing. We quote from 
the report as below: 


The Rall Situation Reviewed 


A new specification should not be proposed at this time 
without careful consideration. So far as we know, no ra’l- 
road company has purchased rails under specifications ap- 
proved by the American Railway Association and referred 
to us; nor do we know of any railroad company that has 
succeeded in buying rails during the past two years accord- 
ing to a specification entirely satisfactory to the railroad 
company. We believe that all of the specifications under 
which rails have been rolled have been compromises on the 
part of both parties, with the general result that neither 
party is entirely satisfied. Our experience during the year 
has brought to our attention some defects in all of the speci- 
fications now before us, and acting under the impression 
that there is a distinct feeling that we should revise our 
specifications, we offer the attached specifications for your 
consideration. Our association has no specification for open 
hearth steel rails, and in order to comply with the instruc- 
tions, a specification for open hearth steel rails is included. 


PHOSPHORUS AND CARBON, 


We believe it necessary to submit a sliding scale for the 
percentages of carbon and phosphorus, which provides for 
increasing the carbon as the phosphorus decreases. The fix- 
ing of this scale properly is a matter requiring care and we 
admit that our knowledge on the subject is limited. The 
American Railway Association specification calls attention 
to this matter in the following words: ‘“ When lower phos- 
phorus can be secured, a proper proportionate increase in 
carbon should be made.” ‘The amount of increase is not 
provided for in the specifications and this appears to us to 
be necessary in order to secure uniformity of practice; other- 
wise, the fixing of these percentages becomes a matter of 
special arrangement. Bessemer rails are being furnished 
regularly with phosphorus under the maximum allowed, and 
where this is done, the carbon should be raised above the 
higher limit now fixed in our specifications, or a soft and 
poor wearing rail will result; yet this condition has not been 
fully guarded against in rails furnished under existing spec- 
ifications. The lower and upper limits for carbon have here- 
tofore been fixed with the inmiention that the mills furnish 
rails with a composition as near between the two limits as 
possible. The mills, however, in order to meet the pre- 
scribed drop tests with the least difficulty, keep both the car- 
bon and manganese as nearly as possible to the lower limits. 
with the corresponding result that a generally poor wearing 
rail is furnished. 

Some roads have prescribed the limits of deflection to 
be allowed under the drop test. With our present knowl- 
edge, we believe that we should fix a minimum deflection to 
eliminate brittle rails and to secure greater uniformity of 
product; also maximum deflection to eliminate soft rails. 
We are not able at the present time to fix these limits, but 
our ultimate object will be to determine and fix such limits 
for the specifications. 


REGULATION OF MILL PRACTICE. 


With reference to the amount of discard, time of hold- 
ing in ladle, size of nozzles, and other such details of man- 
ufacture or machinery, we are of the opinion that the phys- 
ical and chemical tests required should be prescribed and 
that we should see that the material submitted for accept- 
ance meets the prescribed tests. We should not dictate to 
the manufacturers the amount of crop which shall be re- 
moved from the top of the ingot, as this should vary with 
the care and time consumed at the various mills. The rail- 
roads should not be asked to take anything but sound mate- 
rial in their rails. The mills can furnish such sound me- 
terial if the proper care and sufficient time are taken in the 
making of the ingots. Information derived from the tests 
being made at the Watertown Arsenal shows definitely that 
sound rails cannot be made from unsound ingots, and that, 
therefore, the prime requisite in securing a sound rail is to 
first secure the sound ingot. 

We recommend that the present specifications for steei 
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rails be withdrawn from the manual of recommended prac- 
tice of the association, as no longer representing the cur- 
rent state of the art. 

We submit herewith a form for specifications. It wil} 
have to be amended from time to time as we receive fuar- 
ther information on the subject. 


STANDARD RAIL SECTION. 


The instructions of the American Railway Association 
require us to study the A. R. A. sections “A” and 7. 
in use and submit a single type for standard. Owing to the 
conditions existing in 1908, very little rail was laid, and 
practically none of the A. R. A. sections, in such manner 
as to give the needed information. This year, several roads 
have laid A. R. A. sections of rail, with a view of deter- 
mining the relative merits of the respective sections. These 
rails have been in the track so short a time that we are not 
justified in drawing any conclusions as to which of the A. 
R. A. types, “A” or “B,” or if either is better than the 
A. S. C. E. sections. Bulletin No. 116, issued October, 190%, 
gives the statistics for rail failures for six months from 
October 31, 1908, to April 30, 1909, as reported to the com- 
mittee. These statistics do show that the difference in sec- 
tion can be entirely annihilated by difference in chemical 
composition and by the treatment in furnace and mill. The 
results so far obtained from the heavy base A. R. A. sec- 
tions are disappointing, as we have received some rail from 
the mills of the new section which was as bad as we did 
with the old A. S. C. E. section, showing that the quality 
of the rail does not depend entirely upon the section. The 
tests to be inaugurated by the committee, combined with the 
results of the tests at Watertown and the performance of 
the rail in the track, will give us valuable data to aid us in 
coming to a final conclusion. The small demand as indi- 
cated by mill sales data and the slight possible variation in 
section of rail below 75 Ib. weight per yard, makes inadvis- 
able the consideration of new sections for this light-weight 
rail. 

No recommendation as to sections of 75 lb. and over is: 
made at this time, because of the lack of undisputed data 
upon which to base such design, the service value of the rail 
unquestionably being dependent upon chemical composition, 
furnace practice and mill practice, as well as upon the de- 
tail differences of dimensions, and the exact effect of each 
of these various factors is largely in doubt. 


RAIL JOINTS, DRILLING AND TESTS. 


The tests at Watertown have not progressed as far as 
we would wish. It is deemed advisable to await these re- 
sults before submitting recommendations on this subject. 
The committee will compile the information received from 
the Watertown tests and publish a special bulletin with the 
information at hand. 

We are not ready to recommend any changes, although 
we are of the opinion that it is desirable to make a change. 
The tests now being made on joints at the Watertown Ar- 
senal should give some information to aid us in fixing a 
proper drilling. The drilling now adopted as standard and 
incorporated in the manual causes interference in the six- 
hole angle bars between bolts and spikes where slotted holes 
for spikes are used. We would recommend that railroad 
companies which have not adopted the standard drilling post- 
pone action for another year. 

The committee is arranging for a series of tests on rails 
of different sections and weights of both Bessemer and open 
hearth steel, manufactured by different mills, with a uniform 
chemical composition for each kind of rail. The tests are 
to embrace drop tests, tests on revolving machine at Steei- 
ton, tests on reciprocating machine at Sparrows Point, and 
a service test in track, the work to be done under the super- 
vision of a man working under the committee. 


Features of the Proposed Specifications, 


The committee’s proposed specifications follow in 
many particulars those of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The chemical composition of Bessemer and 
open hearth rails differs somewhat, however, from that 
of the above named association, and is as follows: 


- Bessemer. 
80 Ib. and 
under. 

Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 
Manganese ..0.80 to 1.10 
Silicon 0.10 to 0.20 
Phosphorus*. 0.10 
Sulphur*.... 0.075 


* Maximum. 


In regard to the relation between phosphorus and 
carbon the American Railway Association specification 
provides that “ when lower phosphorus can be secured 
a proper proportionate increase in carbon should be 
made.” The report of the Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation’s Committee has the following: 


When lower phosphorus can be secured in Bessemer or 


7-————Open hearth. 
80 lb. and 85 and 100 Ib. 
under. inclusive. 

0.53 to 0.66 0.63 to 0.76 
0.75 to 1.00 0.75 to 1.00 
0.10 to 0.20 0.10 to 0.20 
0.04 0.04 

0.06 0.06 


Sim Te 
85 to 100 Ib. 
inclusive. 
0.45 to 0.55 
0.85 to 1.15 
0.10 to 0.20 
0.10 
0.075 





. 
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open hearth steel the carbon shall be increased at the rate 
of 0.035 for each 0.01 reduction in phosphorus. The per- 
centages of carbon, manganese and silicon in an entire order 
of rail shall average as high as the mean percentages be- 
tween the upper and lower limits, 

The drop tests of the American Railway Association 
specifications provide for a fall of 16 ft. for 60, 70 and 
80 Ib. rails, 17 ft. for go-lb. and 18 ft. for 100-Ib. rails. 
The proposed Maintenance of Way Association specifi- 
cations provide a fall of 16 ft. for 60 and 70 Ib. rails, 


oo for 80, 85 and go Ib. rails and 20 ft. for 100-Ib. 
rails. 


——~+e—___ 


The Kewanee Boiler Company’s Improvements. 





Five new buildings of the most improved type of 
factory construction, which will cover more than two 
acres, are to be added to the plant of the Kewanee 
Boiler Company, Kewanee, IIl., on the ground recently 
acquired north of the present works of the company. 
Plans for these buildings are now assuming definite 
form, and work will be started as soon as the weather 
permits, to be rushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible. No contracts have as yet been awarded. The 
buildings to be erected are as follows: Addition to 
boiler shop, new foundry and machine shop, radiator 
machine shop, radiator cleaning room, large storage 
room. 

The addition to the boiler shop will be 122 x 128 ft., 
with a bay on each side. It will be of steel construc- 
tion, with brick walls built a few feet up from the 
ground, the balance of the wall being of glass set in 
steel frames, to obtain the greatest possible amount of 
light. In this new addition will be a riveting tower, 36 
x 60 ft., all steel, in which a new riveter is to be in- 
stalled, together with many other devices and tools 
which will facilitate operations. An important change 
in the present boiler shop will also be made in connec- 
tion with the construction of this addition. About 200 
ft. of the roof of the present shop is to be raised 12 ft. 
This change is to be made for the purpose of giving 
more room for the cranes. One 60-ft. and one 38-ft. 
crane will be added. 

The foundry and machine shop will be built in the 
northwest corner of the grounds and will be 80 x 432 
ft. It will be constructed along the same general lines 
as the boiler shop, and will be arranged with a 40-ft. 
crane. The pattern shop and storage room for pat- 
terns will also be in this building. At the north end of 
the present radiator shop will be a building, 130 x 160 
ft., with saw-tooth roof, which will be used as the 
radiator machine shop. A radiator cleaning room, 80 
x 80 ft., and a storage room, 80 x 8o ft., will also be 
erected. Hydraulic machinery and air compressors 
will be installed in the machine shop. 

The machinery to be installed in these buildings 
will be operated by electricity. Provision has been 
made for the best machinery and equipment of every 
kind, and careful consideration has also been given to 
the safety, health and comfort of employees who may 
work for the company. It is estimated that the im- 
provements will give the plant an additional capacity 
of 25 per cent. Another radiator molding machine is 
being built by the company, which will also increase 
the radiation output. The number of additional em- 
ployees that will be required will depend largely on 
general business conditions. It is estimated that the 
total cost of this work will be approximately $200,000. 

a 


The New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, 
N. J., on February 5 launched the steamship Coast- 
wise, building for the Coastwise Transportation Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. With a sister ship of the same 
type, now being built in the same shipyard, it will be 
used in the coastwise coal carrying trade. The vessel 
has a capacity of 6500 tons, and will average 12 knots 
per hour. 
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Heavy Damages Against Boycotters in the 
Danbury Hat Case. 


A verdict for $74,000 was brought in at Hartford, 
Conn., February 4, in the United States Court by the 
jury in the suit of D. E. Loewe & Co., Danbury, Conn., 
against 200 union hatmakers in Connecticut. The suit 
grew out of the boycott of the plaintiffs by the United 
Hatters of North America in the hatmakers’ strike in 
1902-3. It was brought under the Sherman antitrust 
act, and as that provides for a penalty three times the 

mount of damages awarded, the defendants will have 

to pay $222,000. The case was conducted for the 
plaintiffs by Daniel Davenport, the well-known attor- 
ney of the American Antiboycott Association. The 
judge in his charge practically instructed the jury to 
bring in a verdict for the plaintiff. He said the only 
question for them to decide was one of damages, and 
these were to be based upon the losses sustained by 
the plaintiff between July, 1902, and September, 1903, 
the period during which the boycott against the Loewe 
factory was maintained. A bill of exceptions will be 
filed by the defense and the case will be carried to the 
Federal Court of Appeals and the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The suit was on trial for 11 weeks. The litigation 
started six years ago and delays were caused by va- 
rious motions and demurrers. The question whether 
the Sherman act had been violated was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court and its opinion, given 
February 3, 1908, overruling the strikers’ demurrer 
contained the following: 


Defendants were engaged in a combined scheme and ef- 
fort to force all manufacturers of fur hats in the United 
States, including the plaintiffs, against their will and their 
previous policy of carrying on their business, to organize 
their workmen in the departments of making and finishing 
in each of their factories into an organization, to be part 
and parcel of the said combination known as the United 
Hatters of North America, or as the defendants and their 
confederates term it, to unionize their shops with the intent 
thereby to control the employment of labor in and the op- 
eration of said factories and to subject the same to the direc- 
tion and control of persons other than the owners of the 
same, in a manner extremely onerous and distasteful to 
such owners, and to carry out such schemes, effort and pur- 
pose by restraining and destroying the inter-State trade and 
commerce of such manufacturers by means of intimidation 
of and threats made to such manufacturers and their custo- 
mers in the several States, of boycotting them, their product 
and their customers, using therefor all the powerful means 
at their command as aforesaid until such time as from the 
damage and loss of business resulting therefrom the sa‘d 
manufacturers should yield to the said demand to unionize 
their factories. 


Attorney Davenport said of the effect of the verdict 
given at Hartford last week: 


First, it means that individual members of labor unions 
are bound by the actions of their officers and they cannot 
allow them to do as they please. 

Second, it means that the Sherman anti-trust law pro- 
tects manufacturers and merchants from boycott attacks. 
In substance, it is a new declaration of independence. 


Attorney James M. Beck, New York, who argued 
the demurrer in the Supreme Court at Washington, 
said of the outcome of the two notable boycott cases— 
the Buck’s Stove case and that at Danbury: 


The Buck’s Stove case established the right of a court 
of equity to enjoin the continuance of a boycott; while the 
Danbury hat case establishes the power of a court of law 
to give punitive damages for the injuries previously inflicted 
by a boycott. Taken together, the two decisions give an ef- 
fective defense both to employers and to independent em- 
ployees. The two decisions are likely to play an equally im- 
portant part in the social and political history of this coun- 
try with the Taff-Vale decision in England. 


The expense of defending the suit is being met by 
the United Hatters of North America, which filed a 
bond to cover the amount of the attachment of the 
property of the defendants, including their savings 
accounts in various banks. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 





Some addition will be made in the near future to the motor 
equipment of the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md. 


The Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., has booked an order 
for four large electric hoists and derricks, which it is reported 
will be used on construction work at the Minnesota Stee] Com- 
pany’s plant. 

The Western Steel Corporation. Seattle, Wash., is getting its 
blast furnace at Irondale, Jefferson County, Wash., in readiness 
for blowing in at an early date. 


With the blowing in of the reconstructed No. 2 furnace at 
the Ensley, Ala., group of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company last week, all six blast furnaces are now in operation 
for the first time in several years. 


The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company is moving its main 
offices from Clarksburg to Weirton, Hancock County, W. Va. 
It is expected to have the Weirton plant in operation about 
March 1. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
will send out official notices shortly of its intention to engage 
in the manufacture of wire fencing. It is now a large manu- 
facturer of wire nails, wire rods and wire in its mills at 
Haselton, Ohio. The wire fence department is expected to be 
ready for operation early in April and will have a capacity of 
about 12,000 rods of fence per day. 

Reports that the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, operating 
Grace Furnace at Youngstown, Ohio, is considering the matter 
of erecting an open hearth steel plant, are officially denied by 
President J. G. Butler, Jr. 


General Machinery. 

The Standard Scale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, has 
made arrangements to manufacture its line of Eclipse concrete 
mixers at the Beaver Falls, Pa., plant, where it makes its 
scales. Mhe mixer in the past was built in Chicago, but this 
department will be merged with the scale department and will 
be ready for operations about March 1. 

The W. W. Patterson Company, 54 Water street, Pittsburgh, 
reports business improving. Its present operations cover 75 
per cent. of its capacity and the following are recent shipments 
made: Ohio Works of Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, wood blocks for manila ropes; McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company, Pittsburgh, standard extra heavy wood 
blocks ; Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Leetsdale, Pa., heavy steel 
blocks for wire eable; besides wood blocks for manila ropes and 
steel blocks for wire ropes shipped to smaller concerns. 

The Standard Engineering Company, Elwood City, Pa., has 
received a contract from the National Tube Company for motor 
driven pipe threading machines ranging in capacity from 3 to 
20 in., inclusive, to be installed in its National Works, McKees- 
port, Pa. The 15 24-in. cold mills and 12 28-in. hot tin mills 
recently completed and shipped by the Standard Engineering 
Company to Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa., 
are being erected and will be ready for operation at an early 
date. Other recent shipments include a motor operated roller 
table for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and a geared drive for the axle mill of the Indiana Steel 
Company. Gary, Ind. 


McCoy & Brandt, Pittsburgh, dealers in new and second- 
hand machinery, recently shipped the El Reno Packing & Pro- 
vision Company, El Reno, Okla., a 125-ton Arctic refrigerating 
machine. 

Foundries. 

The Murphy Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., has decided upon 
the erection of a steel frame foundry building, 125 x 500 ft., 
for gray and malleable iron castings. Only the most modern 
equipment will be installed. 


The E. J. Welch Foundry Company, Chicago, has been con- 
solidated with the James A. Brady Foundry Company of that 
place, and will be operated under the name of the latter. 


The Eureka Brass Company, St. Louis, Mo., will be in the 
market for some equipment before the end of the present year, 
and the layout of the plant may be considerably extended. 

The Scow Bay Iron & Brass Works, Astoria, Ore., is experi- 
encing a large demand from various points in the Pacific North- 
west for the steel sheaves, iron, brass and bronze castings of 
which it makes a specialty. Before the end of the present year 
some additional machinery for the shop and foundry will be 
necessitated by the requirements of the business. 

The Moline, IlJ., Foundry Company, recently referred to in 
The Iron Age, has decided upon an addition, 40 x 100 ft., which 


will almost double its capacity. Considerable new apparatus 
is to be installed. 


The Lima Contractors’ Supply Company, Lima, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of interlocking cast iron road culverts, has recently 
taken over the plant of the Delphos Foundry & Mfg. Company 
at Delphos, Ohio. 


At the annual] meeting of the Keystone Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, Avonmore, Pa., Charles Biehl of Tarentum was elected 
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president and general manager; James Sarvers, vice-president, 
and Jos. Wellersbacher, secretary and treasurer. 

The plant of the Central Foundry Company at Bessemer, Ala., 
has been put in operation after a suspension for necessary re- 
pairs. 

The Veitch-Matthews Company is asking for bids on a foun- 
dry building to be erected at Bessemer, Ala. 

The Lufkin Foundry & Machine Company, Lufkin, Texas, 
managed by W. C. Trout, who designed considerable of the ma- 
chinery now manufactured by Allis-Chalmers Company, is find- 
ing an extensive sale for its products, including power engines, 
at various points in the South and Southwest. During the year 
some extension of its shop facilities will undoubtedly be necessi- 
tated by current orders. 

The Adolph Leitelt Iron Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
erecting a two-story brick addition-te its machine pipe shops. 

The Moline Foundry Company, Moline, Ill., will erect an 
addition to its foundry in the spring, 40 x 100 ft., which will 
increase its floor space one-third and double the output of the 
concern. 

The Acme Malleable Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., is pro- 
ceeding with plans for a foundry addition, which will be pro- 
vided with the most modern equipment. All of the machinery 
that can be motor driven will be electrically operated. 


is 


A foundry and machine shop will probably—be built and 
equipped this spring at Big Stone Gap, Va., by interests identi- 
fied with the Eagle Iron Works, Norfolk, Va. Address the pres- 
ident, W. A. Edmonds. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Parkersburg, W. Va., Bridge Company has taken contract 
for the erection of a steel bridge over the Ohio River at that 
place. 

The Standard Bridge Tool Company, Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived a contract from the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Company, 
Mount Vernon, IIL, for a Thomas automatic spacing table. 


The Faris Bridge Company, Diamond Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has recently completed a highway toll bridge over the 
Kentucky River at Irvine, Estill County, hy., which has rein- 
forced concrete foundations and steel superstructure; cost about 
$25,000 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., has received con- 
tract for the construction and equipment of the new pumping 
station to be built by the city of Detroit, Mich., located on 
Fairview avenue, at its bid of $112,000. 

rhe Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, has taken contract for 
the installation of a pump of 3,000,000 gal. daily capacity at 
Ft. Scott, Kan. 

The Parker Boiler Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently 
received the following orders for boilers: Lehigh Valley Cold 
Storage Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., two 265-hp.; Abbott 
Alkoloida!l Company, Chicago, Ill., one 262-hp.: Southern Colo- 
rado Power & Railway Cempany, Trinidad, Colo., four 605-hp. 

The Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Company, Niles, Ohio, 
which recently completed a large addition to its plant, reports 
that orders continue to come in in good volume and its plant is 
being run on double turn, as it has been for some time past. 
The bulk of this company’s work is oil tanks. 


Fires. 
The power house of the State Penitentiary, Joliet, Ill., suf- 
fered a loss of $100,000 by fire February 3. 
Much machinery was ruined in the $50,000 fire in the Wind- 
sor Brick Company’s plant at Akron, Ohio, February 3. 


Fire destroyed the blacksmith shop of Hahn Brothers and 
the iron foundry of Confer, Smith & Co., Hamburg, Pa., Febru- 
ary 4. The total loss is estimated at $50,000. 


The Delaware River Steel Company’s blast furnace plant at 
Chester, Pa., was damaged by fire February 7. The estimated 
loss is $100,000. 


Fire destroyed the lumber yard and planing mill of Joseph 
M. Miles & Son, West Manayunk, Pa., February 4. The esti- 
mated loss is $200,000. 


Hardware. 


The Bigsby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has bought the 
eaves trough and conductor pipe business of the Thomas Steel 
Company, Niles, Ohio, including all of the machinery, fixtures 
and stock on hand, besides taking over all of that company’s 
contracts, amounting to over 2,000,000 ft. Inasmuch as the 
Thomas Steel Company has been making eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe less than two years, its machinery is practcially 
new and of the latest designs. This additional machinery will 
give the Bigsby Mfg. Company an annual capacity of 12,000,000 
ft. of pipe and gutter. 

Miscellaneous. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, manufacturer of asbes- 
tos and other materials and extensively engaged in the railroad 
supply business at 171-173 Randolph street, and with a large 
warehouse on Erie street, Chicago, has secured a 10-year lease 
of the four-story and basement building at 27-29 Michigan ave- 
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nue, where it will remove about March 1. Rapidly increasing 
pusiness and the constant addition of new lines of materials, 
with the expectation that a consolidation or its offices and ware- 
house will greatly facilitate the handling of business and give 
more perfect satisfaction to customers, are the reasons given by 
the company for changing its location. The company will install 
its general offices and selling departments as well as a retail 
department und a spacieus showroom on the first floor of its new 
quarters. The accounting department will be located on the 
second floor, and the remainder of the building will be utilized 
for storage purposes. 


The Colgan Machine Works, Columbus, Ohio, is building a 
new type of concrete block machine which will be extensively 
put on the market in the near future. 

The Lennox Machine Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, is re- 
ported to have decided upon extensive improvements in its 
plant, including the purchase of new machine tools and other 
apparatus, 

The Sarven Wheel Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has in- 
stalled machinery for the manufacture of automobile and motor 
truck wheels, and its capacity for this new line will be gradually 
extended 

The Fremont Mfg. Company, Fremont, Neb., will add some 
machine tools to its equipment, ineluding lathes and drills. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, will 
install some additional motors for machinery drive. 


The Houston Blow Pipe & Sheet Metal Works has been in- 
corporated at Houston, Texas, to operate a plant of the charac- 
ter indicated in its title. 

The Continental Motor Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., will 
build a new factory for which motor driven machine tools and 
other equipment will be required. 


The plant of the Munro Steel & Wire Works, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., which recently burned, will probably be rebuilt for con- 
siderably larger capacity. 

Alan L. Jemison has organized at Birmingham, Ala., the 
Jemison Coal, Iron & Steel Company, the object of which is 
stated to be the construction and operation of furnaces, rolling 
mills and coal mines. 


The La Plant Tool Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, organized 
by Geo. La Plant, has acquired a suitable shop and will install 
a large number of machine tools and other equipment. Planers, 
shapers, drills and lathes are understood to be in the list re- 
quired. 


A letter from Nacozari, Mexico, states that the American 
Smelting & Refining Company is preparing to build a new smelter 
at Tonichi, a few miles distant from that place, which will be 
equipped with the best modern machinery and operated with 
motors throughout. 


The Carbondale Machine Company, Carbondale, Pa., is re- 
ported to contemplate the purchase of motors. 


The Deming Company, whose probable future requirements 
were recently forecasted in The Iron Age, is reported to have 
definitely determined upon an addition to its works at Salem, 
Ohio, for the purpose of extending the manufacture of hydraulic 
rams. 


The Industrial Automobile Company, Elkhart, Ind., will be 
reorganized and put on a sound financial basis, with possible 
enlargement of its facilities. A receiver is reported to be now 
in charge of the property. 


The Superior Motor Vehicle Company, Buffalo, N. Y., J. 
Willard Lansing, president, 150 Michigan street, recently in- 
corporated to manufacture auto trucks and commercial vehicles, 
has decided to build a more extensive plant than at first in- 
tended, having purchased additional land for the purpose. Three 
buildings will be erected: One 70 x 400 ft., two stories; one 70 
x 500 ft., two stories, and an engine and boiler house. The plant 
will be located at Elmwood avenue and the New York Centra! 
Kailroad Belt Line, opposite the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany’s plant. 


The Erd Motor Car Company, Saginaw, Mich., is having 
plans prepared for a factory, 90 x 160 ft., which it intends to 
erect in the spring. 


The Detroit Radiator Company is having plans prepared for 
a new factory which it will erect next spring. 

The tin plate mills of the Gas City, Ind., plant of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company are again in operation after 
being idle for two years. ‘There are 150 people on the day and 
night shifts. 

The Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, Newcastle, Ind., em- 
ploys nearly 2000 men and is endeavoring to get 200 more. 

The Montpelier Handle Company, Montpelier, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture handles. 
The directors are Harry Channon, William R. Walton and Stan- 
ley C. French. 

The Clark Motorcar Company, Shelbyville, Ind., has received 
its first large shipment of automobile bodies and will soon begin 


running day and night shifts in its new plant and will make 15 
machines a day. 
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Price Schedule for Domestic Manganese Ore. 





The Carnegie Steel Company's present schedule of 
prices for domestic manganese ores is based on 26 
cents a unit of manganese, for ore containing above 49 
per cent., and on § cents a unit for iron. The phos- 
phorus requirements are more rigid than in some pre- 
ceding schedules, the limit being 0.20 per cent., whereas 
at times the company has made no deductions for phos- 
phorus unless the excess was above 0.25 per cent. The 
prices given below are for deliveries at Lucy furnaces 
at Pittsburgh, Edgar Thomson furnaces at Bessemer, 
Pa., or at South Works of the Illinois Steel Company, 
South Chicago, Ill. They are based on ores containing 
not more than 8 per cent. silica and not more than 0.20 
per cent. phosphorus, and are subject to deductions as 
follows: 

For each 1 per cent. in excess of 8 per cent. silica there shall 
be a dednetion of fifteen (15) cents per ton, fractions in propor- 

on. 
< ‘Men each 0.02 per cent. or fraction thereof in excess of 0.20 


phosphorus there sha!! be a deduction of two (2) cents per unit 
of manganese per ton. 


Prices per Unit.—Cents. 


Metallic 
manganese. Man- 
Per cent. Iron. ganese. 
Ore containing above... ..ccciscssvces 49 5 26 
CS CIIROINEE, « s! cceiss 0 obec aeaanes 46 to 49 5 25 
CEG QOUERINER as 65 RE a's 45 to 46 5 24 
Pre rs ee 40 to 43 5 23 


Ore containing less than 40 per cent. manganese, 
or more than 12 per cent. silica or 0.225 per cent. phos- 
phorus is subject to acceptance or refusal at buyer's 
option. Settlements are based on analysis*of sample 
dried at 212 degrees F. The percentage of moisture in 
the sample as taken is deducted from the weight. 


re yeremree 


A Bond Issue by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 





A special meeting of the stockholders of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company will be held in Jersey 
City, March 7, to act upon a proposal to authorize a 
mortgage of the company’s properties to secure an 
issue of bonds to an aggregate amount not to exceed 
at any one time $25,000,000. Chairman John A. Tap- 
ping in a circular to the stockholders says: 

The purpose of the proposed bond issue is to place the 


company’s finances for the future on a broader and more 
flexible basis. To accomplish this purpose it has been unan- 


‘ imously recommended by the Executive Committee that an 


issue of bonds be authorized; that the existing outstanding 
first mortgage bonds be refunded; that the outstanding mort- 
gage notes of the Haselton Steel Tube Company be retired 
at maturity; that the remainder of the proposed issue of 
bonds be sold from time to time to provide funds for con- 
tinuing the policy of the management, of diversifying produc- 
tion and extending the business of the company through the 
acquisition of additional property, development of mineral 
land, new construction and improvements and for other 
corporate purposes. 

The immediate issue proposed is $10,000,000, 10 to 
30 year 5 per cent. bonds, for which Hallgarten & Co. 
and J. & W. Seligman have contracted. Part of the 
plan is the refunding of the existing $7,767,000 first 
mortgage bonds callable in 1914. It is expected that 
holders of these bonds will be offered new bonds under 
terms of exchange yet to be announced. Upon the 
retirement of the existing first mortgage bonds the 
new mortgage becomes a first mortgage on all of the 
company’s property. 

—_++e—___—_. 


The dynamo room, power house and engine house of 
the Delaware River Steel Company, at Chester, Pa., 
were seriously damaged by fire on the morning of the 
7th inst., which necessitated the banking of the blast 
furnace, and there will be enforced idleness of the 
plant for probably todays. Just how badly the machin- 
ery has been damaged has not yet been determined. 
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Weekly Capacity February 1 About 8700 Tons 
_Less Than on January |. 


Our returns from the blast furnace companies show 
that pig iron production in January was slightly less 
than in December, also a month of 31 days, being 2,608,- 
605 gross tons of coke and anthracite iron, against 
2,635,680 tons. Weather conditions were against full 
outputs last month, railroads being hampered in a num- 
ber of districts. The capacity active February I was 
586,512 tons a week, against 595,216 tons a week on 
January 1, a decrease of 8704 tons. The number of 
furnaces in blast was the same on the two dates—313. 

Daily Rate of Production, 

The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with January, 1909, is as 
follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months. 
Steel works. Merchant. 

Ss cereeseneesen 35,983 21,992 

38,367 22,609 

36,811 22 

36,436 

40,531 

45,507 

48,670 

51,354 

55,361 

57,067 

56,333 

57,058 

57,200 


Tons. 

Total. 
57,975 
60,976 
59,232 
57,962 
60,753 
64,656 
67,793 
72,546 
79,507 
83,856 
84,917 
85,022 


84,148 


—Gross 


January, 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1‘ 


Production of Steel Companies, 

Returns from all plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel com- 
panies show the following totals of product month by 
month. Only steel making iron is included in these 
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figures, together with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and 
These last are stated separately but are 


ferrosilicon. 


indicated in the first three columns of 


tion.” 


“ 


total produc- 


Production of Steel Companies.—Gross T'ons., 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August eee 
September 
October Saws 
November .... 
December 


Spiegeleisen and 


r——Pig.—Total production.——, ferromanganese. 


1908. 
664,415 
745,802 


996,481 
981,167 


. 1,090,339 


January 


preceding: 


Monthly 


(30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 
178,783 


New York.... 
New Jersey... 
Lehigh Valley. 
Schuylkill Val. 
Lower Susque- 
hanna and 
«Lebanon Val. 
Pittsburgh Dis. 
Shenango Val. 
West. Penn... 
Md., Va. and 

Kentucky ‘ 
Wheeling Dis. 
Mahoning Val. 
Central and 

North. Ohio.. 
Hocking Valley, 

Hanging Rock 

and S.W.Ohio. 


Mich.,Minn., Mo. 


wis., GOl0O... 
Chicago Dis... 
Alabama 
Tennessee, 
Georgia and 


Totals. ..2,3 


Sept. 


176,777 
29,703 
62,332 


Dasa 


69,252 
548,968 
154,614 


125,712 


64,652 
126,077 
211,979 


187,366 


30,628 


” 62,601 
261 


oro 
podo 


,697 


Pig Iron 


5,206 2,599,541 2: 


1909. 
1,117,823 
1,073,363 
1,140,553 
1,093,092 
1,256,448 
1,365,527 
1,508,762 
1,591,991 
1,660,839 
1,769,094 
1,689,994 
1,768,799 


1910. 
1,773,2 


201 


1910. 
19,538. 


1909. 
12,325 
10,046 
23,743 
22,478 
20,834 


Output by Districts, 
The table below gives the production of all coke and 
anthracite furnaces in January and the four months 


Oct. 


184,075 


164,564 
140,338 


‘ md 
139,832 
220,093 


213,585 


39,921 
68,709 
816,673 
175,892 


33,970 


1¢09 


Production. 


Nov. 


36,444 
66,703 
56,463 


Gross 


Tons, 
Dec. Jan. 
(31 days) 
172,260 
28,856. 
62,601 
60,624 


166,725 


69,413 
603,261 
159,418 
141,495 


72,425 
124,556. 


232,381 


217,681 


49,658 


70,989 
333,892 
170,143 


38,085 3 


2,635,680 


8,952 


2,608,605. 


4°40 


o za & 
- « < 
= 
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Diagram of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Production in the United States from January, 1907, to January, 1910, Inclusive. 
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Capacity in Blast February 1 and January 1. 


The following table shows the weekly capacity of 
furnaces in blast February 1 and January 1, the fur- 
naces blown in in January being rated on the records 
of previous performance: 

Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 








Total -——February 1.—, ——January 1. 
Location number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces, of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York: 
PEs viens 94.4000 16 16 36,465 15 34,968 
Other New York... 7 3 3,416 2 2,884 
New Jersey.......... 8 5 6,517 5 6,440 
EMRE hrs’ 3 6010 0 2 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehi h Valley.. 23 15 13,792 16 15,185 
Spleg Ot iauale pie a 3 2 546 2 742 
Sch ey kill Valley...15 11 14,364 9 12,153 
Low. Susquehanna... y 7 8,271 6 8,905 
Bplogel 6s: «10.00.00 1 0 0 1 635 
Lebanon Valley....10 9 7,406 9 7,910 
Pittsburgh Dist. . sik 48 47 131,901 47 136,948 
AOL <a siaweie s 1 875 3 2,525 
Shenango Valley. 90 18 35,987 18 35,452 
Western Penn......27 19 31,339 20 33,585 
MOUETINME Secs 6k cca 4 3 6,436 3 6,115 
oes Ser 14 12 28,126 12 30,842 
0: 
Mahoning Valley...22 21 54,124 20 52,647 
Cent. and North...21 20 49,154 20 49,049 
Hocking Val., Hang- 
ing Rock ‘and S. 
W. Ohio 15 12 11,214 12 10,878 
errr rie cece: 3 28 74,065 29 73,105 
Spiegel ..... 2 2 1,337 1 750 
Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota..... 9 8 8,873 8 8,604 
Colorado, Missouri 
and Washington.... 7 4 7,162 4 6,925 
The South: 
WHEN ececnn ste see 11 8,472 11 8,666 
| 5 1 1,450 1,462 
BONE. 6s twas 16 26 36,729 26 39,530 
Os ness 8 12 »491 12 8,015 
Georgia and Texas. 4 0 1 295 
po.) eee ee 411 313 586,512 313 595,216 


Among furnaces blown in in January were Lacka- 
wanna No. 5 at Buffalo, Northern in New York, Tide- 
water in the Schuylkill Valley and one, Haselton, in 
the Mahoning Valley. Among furnaces blown out in 
the month were one Duquesne and one Lucy in the 
Pittsburgh District, Colonial in western Pennsylvania, 
West End (banked) in Virginia, and one Pioneer and 
one Woodstock in Alabama. At Hubbard, Ohio, No. 1 
furnace, rebuilt, was blown in this week. 


A Record of Active Capacity. 


The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 
iron has shown the following fluctuations since Janu- 


ary I, 1907, the figures representing gross tons: 
Capacity Capacity 
per week. per week 
Weare Bobo oto anan 586,512 eee Bos ss ucekae eae 264,452 
January 1, 1910.....595.216 A De os de mm eco 259,284 
December 1, 1909....! 598,216 BO Uesvioneunseucum 268, 
November 1..........£ 593,608 AO Bes 6 eis cee vewes 264,890 
October 1............565,606 OPER L.rcscdeacves'e 267,437 
September 1.........525,037 Deemney° 2. ss ssin woe 4 241,925 
ME (Bass xb hie hae 488,742 January 1, 1908..... 235,152 
MM Bvt & nine Os pe 463,029 December 1, 1907... .347,372 
RS 2g hess cba see 446,096 November 1......c00s 1,436 
SE PPro 412,010 CPOE Bee occ steve nee 511,397 
BOE Diavee'cies ses hee 409,217 September 1......... 507,768 
OS a eaereeers * 420,807 UIE, Bic 6 i054 0 ba olice 513,471 
WOURURES Be ok 0:40 00.0% 414,497 EE 90.2 5 o'ules 0 woud 528,170 
January 1, 1909..... 401,994 Ese «os 64en Coes 23,2 
December 1, 1908... .381,102 BE. Bagh kca eke weRt 524,538 
November 1.......00% 362,685 EE aden 60 sae OARS 496,456 
October 1...........-837,925 ME AW obec cicv anaes 511,035 
September 1......... 313,112 Peete 2. issawees 492,359 
SOE Asin inkd as wan 284,590 January 1, 1907..... 507,397 


The Curve of Pig Iron Production. 


The curve of pig iron production for the past three 
years is shown in the accompanying chart. The figures 
plotted in the chart, giving production of coke and an- 
thracite pig iron by months, are as follows: 


Production of Coal and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907.—Gross Tons. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. és 
sna oi aeedes 2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 
February .......... 2,045,068 1,077,740 1,707,340 ........ 
IN i 6 idea ale sedi 2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 ........ 
BEE Sonn 00 <2 cape 2,216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 ........ 
rR a 2,295,505 1,165,688. 1,883,330 ........ 
DOD sete ei. od Selah 2.284.575 1,092,131 SEED. cceseecs 
BOR: S seane saints 2,255,660 1,218,1 Ok ee 
EE re 2,250,410 1,359,831 EES: .6 ws sume 
September ......... 2,183,487 1,418,998 2,385,206 ........ 
ORNN io vi ok ceewe 2,336,972 1,567,198 2,590,541 ........ 
November .........1,828,125 1,577,854 2,547,508 ........ 
December ..........1,234,279 1,740,912 2,635,680 ........ 

(a Oe 


The United States Motor Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York with an 
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authorized capital of $16,000,000, half common and 
half preferred stock, to consolidate a number of large 
automobile interests. Benjamin Briscoe and J. D. 
Maxwell of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company are 
taking a prominent part in the affairs of the new 
company, but it is stated by the latter company that 
the consolidation will not affect the future policy of 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Company. Just what automobile 
manufacturing concerns will be consolidated has not 
as yet developed, and it is stated by those interested in 
the movement that their plans have not matured 
enough to allow of any announcement as to the parties 
participating. It is stated, however, that the new in- 
corporation will manufacture automobiles and auto- 
mobile sundries on a large scale. Most of the pre- 
ferred stock, it is announced, has been underwritten. 


—_—~9--e—____—_— 


Railroad Equipment Orders.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has placed an order for 50 locomotives with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the demand upon its 
shops being quite beyond its ability to meet. The St. 
Paul has authorized the building of 25 switching loco- 
motives in its own shops. The New York, Ontario & 
Western is in the market for 6 locomotives, the New 
Haven for 10 and the Baltimore & Ohio for a num- 
ber not stated. Among car orders are the following: 
300 gondolas for the New York, Ontario & Western, 
placed with the American Car & Foundry Company; 
400 for the Rock Island, placed with the Rodger Bal- 
last Car Company ; 2000 for the Boston & Maine, placed 
with the Laconia Car Company; 100 for the Swift Re- 
frigerator Transportation Company, placed with the 
Haskell & Barker Car Company. The Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas is in the market for 2150 cars, the National 
Railways of Mexico for 600 and the Denver, Laramie 
& Northwestern for 150. 


ey 


A Novet Exhibit of Industrial Rolling Stock.—The 
Ernst Wiener Company, manufacturer of industrial 
railroad equipment, 50 Church street, New York, has a 
novel exhibit on the concourse floor of the Hudson 
Terminal Building, where the company’s offices are lo- 
cated, which is arranged to attract the attention of pos- 
sible purchasers of industrial railroad equipment. The 
exhibit consists of a miniature locomotive, weighing 
about 1500 lb., with 2% x 3 in. cylinder and 10%-in. 
driving wheels; a side dump car, capable of holding 
about a square yard of material, and a stall flat car, 
3 ft. 4 in. by 5 ft. in size. The locomotive is practical 
in every way, and is capable of drawing the two cars, 
although it is not in operation. The three pieces of 
miniature rolling stock are mounted on a section of very 
narrow gauge track, and a miniature turntable is also 
shown. The company states that a number of inquiries 
they have received have been directly traced to the ex- 
hibit. 

. ——.§ + 

Charles T. Main announces that on account of the 
growth of business he has been obliged to move into 
more commodious offices, rooms 817-833 of the new 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass., where he will be better prepared to con- 
duct work in the following branches of engineering: 
Textile mills and other industrial plants, water power 
and steam power development, and examination and 
reports of plants, with reference to their value, re- 
organization or development. 


Paul W. Webster, vice-president of the Treadwell 
Construction Company, builder of steel plate construc- 
tion, with works at Midland, Pa., has opened an office 
at 448 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., where he 
will represent the above and the other Treadwell com- 
panies with a general line of iron and steel construc- 
tion, forgings and crucible steel and iron castings. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Slight Decrease in Pig Iron Output. 


The Steel Corporatioa Negotiating for Bessemer 
Iron. 


The most significant development in the pig iron 
market is the negotiation between the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valley furnace companies for a round tonnage of Bes- 
semer iron for delivery in March, April and May. 
Such a purchase would have a beneficial effect on the 
drooping market for steel making iron. Because of 
the heavy driving of months a number of the Steel 
Corporation’s furnaces must soon go out for repairs. 

Direct returns from the blast furnace companies 
to The Iron Age show a slight falling off in January 


from the pig iron production of December, or from 


2,635,680 gross tons of coke and anthracite iron to 
2,608,605 tons. The steel works furnaces did a little 
better in January, advancing from 57,058 tons a day 


in December to 57,200 tons. The merchant furnace 


product fell off over 1000 tons a day, or from 27,964 


tons in December to 26,948 tons last month. Capacity 
active February I was 586,512 tons a week, against 
595,216 tons a week January I, a decrease of 8704 tons. 
The number of furnaces in blast is unchanged at 313. 
Partial stock returns indicate slight increases in some 
districts, while in others January shipments practically 
balanced output. 

The pig iron market has settled further into dull- 
ness, negotiations for the second half of the year hav- 
ing been cut off sharply in many cases. The chief 
activity has been in Virginia iron, which makers con- 
tinue to move at low prices for Eastern delivery. 

Chicago reports that the buying of malleable pig 
iron, which in January was between 75,000 and 100,000 
tons, has about run its course. Toward the end of the 
movement sales for the last half of the year were made 
at prices close to those for nearby delivery. 

The structural trade continues to show well’ dis- 
tributed activity. Large numbers of buildings of mod- 
erate size are under contract or about to be placed. 
The Rockefeller Building at Cleveland, 3000 tons, and 
the Great Northern ore dock at Superior, Wis., 9000 
tons, have been awarded in the past week. Prices of 
structural shapes have yielded somewhat, and large 
orders are taken at 1.50c., Pittsburgh. In some other 
finished lines prices are easier, but without specific 
declines. 

Railroad inquiry is sporadic. Bridge and rail busi- 
ness are light, but several good car orders have been 
placed, and inquiries are now out for about 25,000, i1i- 
cluding large lots for the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Southern Railway. The latter is also in the market 
for rails. 

Agricultural machinery and implement works are 
turning out an unprecedented product. Mills are be- 
ing pressed for deliveries of every form of material 
entering into agriculture. 

Eastern plate mills are interested in an inquiry for 
three steel steamers for the Gulf trade. 

A Philadelphia syndicate is reported to have 
bought from the Government the entire accumulation 
of old material in Panama at $17.20, delivered at New 
York. The price points to expected salvage as an 
important factor in the transaction. Heavy melting 
scrap is lower and in eastern Pennsylvania $16.50, de- 
livered, has been reached. 

The coke market shows signs of distress, prompt 
coke having been sold below $2, at ovens. A move- 
ment to curtail output is under way. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb. 9, Feb. 2, Jan. 12, Feb. 10, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1910. 1910. 1910. 1909. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 
delphia 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
nati 17.25 17.25 17.25 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Penn.. 18.50 18.50 18.75 16.75 
Basic, Valley furnace 16.50 16.50 17.00 15.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 19.65 19.90 19.90 16.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 17.15 «17.15 17.40 15.15 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.50 27.50 27.5 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh 32.00 31.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 30.60 30.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 
Stee] rails, meiting, Philadelphia 
lron rails, Chicago 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 
Car wheels, Chicago 
Car wheels, Philadelphia 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 
Hleavy steel scrap, Chicago 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 
FENISHED IRON AND STEEL, 
Per Pound: 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. As 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1. 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1. 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1. 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1. 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1. 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh a 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 66 A. 
Ri 
1. 
1. 
1. 
he 


$19.00 $17.00 


25.00 
27.00 
26.20 
33.00 
28.00 


17.25 14.50 
17.00 15.50 
20.00 18.25 
20.50 19.00 
18.00 18.50 15.25 
17.00 17.50 15.50 
17.50 17.75 5.50 
16.00 16.00 3.50 
17.00 17.00 .50 


16.50 
16.56 
19.00 
20.00 
18.00 


17.00 
20.00 
20.50 


Cents. Cents 
65 1.65 
60 1.60 
70 


66 


_ 


50 
00 
56 
.46 
76 
.60 
-76 
-60 
76 
-60 
45 
50 


Beams, Pittsburgh 
Angles, tidewater, New York.... 
Angles, Pittsburgh 
Skelp, groved steel, Pittsburgh. 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh.. 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No, 28, Pittsburgh a 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh* .8i 1.85 1.85 1.95 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 8 1.80 1.85 1.75 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*... 2.15 2.15 2.40 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York 13.87% 14.12% 13.50 
Electrolytic copper, New York. . 13.62% 13.87% 13.25 
Spelter, New York 6.12% 6.25 5.05 
Neen. Cees EAB sv vce se tees < 5.87% 5.90 6.12% 4.90 
Lead, New York 4.70 4.70 4.70 4.10 
ee | eS ee ee ee 4.55 4.60 4.65 38.9214, 
Tin, New York 82.60 32.60 32.85 28.45 
Antimony. Hallett, New York... 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.00 
Nickel, New York 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin piate, 100 Ib., New York... $3.84 $3.84 $3.84 $3.89 


Tj Ot =) Ol -3 OF 
on md 


‘ec 


1.5% 
1.50 
1.60 


o 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Cents. 
13.75 
13.50 


6.12% 


* These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 
ee 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.; 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18e.: Buffalo, 
lle.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15¢c.; Indianapolis, 17c. ; 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 


Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.50c. to 1.55c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.65c., 
net ; H-beams over 8 in., 1.75c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive. 
¥% in. and up, 1.60c., net; angles over 6 in., 1.65c., net; an 
gles, 3 x 3 in. and up, less than | in., 1.75c., base, half ex- 
tras, steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.65c., net; zees. 3 
in. and up, 1.60c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 
1.50¢c., base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card: deck 
beams and bulb angles, 1.80c., net; hand rail tees, 2.80c., 
net ; checkered and corrugated plates, 2.80c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.55c. to 1.60c., base. Following are stipulations pre- 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be added to base 
price (per pound) of plates. 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufac- 
turers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated Feb- 
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ruary 6, 
edge, 100 in. wide and under, 
wide, are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per square 
foot are considered 4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered 4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 im. wide ordered less 
than 11 lb. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take 
the price of 3-16-in 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 
or weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers, 

Gauges under \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. on 
thinnest GUNG G0 5 Ue dees cu dese eee CEES va wis $0.10 
on . ses under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 


1903, or equivalent, in, thick and over on thinnest 
‘ee to but not including 6 in. 


Gauges under No. § to and including SS ae 2d 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 1U...... Oo 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No, 12..... 40 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

Sek CvGe Th AE, icin bia oe wad eae a 8 00.0 0’ 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. diameter and over........ .20 
BORee DMR De WOOO okie ibs 6 oo eke re WET ees os we 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel......... .20 
Sis GOR BOONE canes coe wee chante Mane OAK .30 
PERN MeeOkas soecdwens vitesse span adds Oe 0's ose -40 
Locomotive fircbox steel... ....ceceesrsencsseves .50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., imelusive...... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive...... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... 25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive...... 50 
With SUOE FOO CR iw sg Fed n ce 6s cares ah es wed 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 

| Se ree ome eT ere oe eee -25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 

TR, ‘ha FN Pak how es vent ebeeemeneue tes 50 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft...... 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 
oe peni —Net cash 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Black 
annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.70c.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.75c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.80¢.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.85c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.95c. Box annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.20c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.25c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.30c.; No. 27, 2.35¢. ; No. 
28, 2.40c.; No. 29, 2.45¢.; No. 30, 2.55¢c. Galvanized sheets, 
Nos. 13 and 14, 2.50c. ; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.60c.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.75c.: Nos. 29 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.10c.; 
No. 27, 3.30c.; No. 28, 3.50c.; No. 29, 3.60c.; No. 30, 3.85c. 
Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, $1.70 per square. Galvanized 
roofing sheets, No. 28, $3 per square, for 2%4-in. corrugations. 

Wrought Pipe.—The following are the discounts on 
the Pittsburgh basing card on carloads of wrought pipe 
which went into effect January 1: 


30 days. 


-——Steel._—, -——Iron.—, 
Black. Galy. Black. Galv. 
vias ee al 70 54 65 


Oe ITS. Oe re es oe eee 71 57 66 52 

Se Mia itera naa ws dee ON ae ae 74 62 69 57 

CaS, Wh, ore-6ie alee boc. sy ee ee 78 68 73 63 

it Se Pe 72 57 67 52 
Plugge d and ‘Reamed. 

i te. 4 Wins. ses ceGaiee Coe 76 66 71 61 


Extra Strong, Piain Ends. 


a Oe Ge MR. cee ase ose hehe 63 51 58 46 

My Gr SE eS OTR ON 70 58 65 53 

S56: Oh BA exis. seh 60 wR VISs 66 54 61 49 

9. 26 35 Oe 1S Be. 0k. aes be cee 42 As oa 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

OP OE ce vl oveka ne ca deat Ag 48 54 43 


The above steel pipe discounts are for “card weight,” subject 
to the usual variation of 5 per cent. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and char- 
coal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% Pod os +o publcadt céetdadad eee ieee 4 pr 
i RRS RR Sl ite Y Feces é 
Be Be ee eae 63 48 
De, Cr. Geaiis 6. aise as be Wed wed 6 Sead vides 69 55 
6 to DO AUN 5: 5 iase loin eniens dit ee cea a ite 60 43 
2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 


2% in and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads to destinations east of the Mississinpi 
River. will be sold at delivered discount for carloads lowered by 
two points, for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengtha, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods, $33. 


Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, 2.15¢., base; boiler 
rivets, 2.25c., base, subject to usual extras, 





Pittsburgh. 


Park Buruprne, February 9, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There are no inquiries of any moment in the 
market and prices are weak. There are reports that a 
large block of Bessemer iron may be sold this week to a 
leading steel producer, and if this is done it may have a 
beneficial effect on a market which certainly needs some 
stimulus. We quote Bessemer iron at $18.75, Valley fur- 
nace, but on a firm offer it is probable that $18.50 could be 
done. We quote basic at $16.50; No. 2 foundry, $16.75, 
and gray forge. $16.25, all at Valley furnace, the freight 
rate to the Pittsburgh District being 90c. a ton. A sale 
of 1000 tons of basic iron for prompt shipment has been 
made by a dealer to a local consumer at a remarkably low 
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price, but some unusual conditions were attached to the 
sale. 


Steel.—The supply of Bessemer steel billets and sheet 
and tin bars is more plentiful and prices are easier, In 
open hearth steel, however, there is still a great scarcity 
particularly in small billets and forging billets, which com- 
mand very high prices for prompt shipments. We quote 
4 x 4 in. Bessemer billets at $27.50; sheet and tin bars 
rolled from Bessemer stock, $28.50; 4 x 4 in. open hearth 
billets, $28.50 to $29, and open hearth sheet and tin bars. 
$29. Small sizes bring from $30 to $31 and forging billets, 
$32 to $23, Pittsburgh. 

(By Mail.) 


The hesitation in the steel trade which started in De- 
cember has steadily increased, and there is now a feeling 
that after all the year 1910 may not prove to be as big a 
year as was generally anticipated. The railroads are not 
buying equipment, even though badly needed, because of 
the unfriendly attitude at Washington, and the general con- 
sumer is not in the market because he is pretty well stocked 
up, a large part of the heavy shipments by the mills in 
November and Decembef being still in stock and sufficient 
to meet consumptive demands for some time yet. Anothet 
thing that is holding back trade to some extent is the in- 
clement weather, which has continued for about two months 
and has practically shut off all outside building operations. 
With the return of good weather and the uncertain situation 
at Washington cleared up, it is believed that conditions 
would soon show material betterment. The halt in buying, 
together with the present enormous production, is reflected 
in prices which are soft. Pig iron is weak and lower: 
steel is fairly strong, but consumers mean to go slow in 
making contracts, and on some finished products premiums 
for prompt shipments are disappearing. The sale of 6000 
tons of basic pig iron to a Canton steel interest for last halt 
of the year delivery at a price equal to $16.75, at Valley Fur- 
nace, indicates that some of the furnaces are willing now te 
book contracts for iron over this year at prices they would 
have turned down a month or two ago. There have been 
no sales of Bessemer iron of any amount for several months; 
while $19 is the nominal figure, there is no doubt that $18.50 
and perhaps lower can be done if any business was offering. 
Large steel interests are out of the market as buyers of 
Bessemer iron. There have been no specific declines in 
prices of finished iron and steel, but the general market is 
showing an easier tone. In the heavy lines, such as plates, 
structural shapes, pipe and bars, the mills are pretty com- 
fortably filled for the next several months, while in sheets 
and tin plate and wire products the situation is very satis- 
factory. The coke trade is showing signs of distress, and 
standard: grades of furnace coke for prompt shipment have 
sold at $2 per net ton or lower. The scrap trade continues 
quiet, but consumption is fairly heavy, and no large lots 
are pressing the market for- prompt sale; for this reason 
prices are being fairly well maintained. 


Ferromanganese.—New inquiry is rather light, and is 
mostly in small lots for prompt shipment. We note a sale 
of two large cars, ranging from 60 to 80 tons, one car for 
February and one for March, at $44, Baltimore, or $46.30, 
delivered, Pittsburgh. This price represents the market, but 
possibly it could be shaded 5Oe. a ton on large lots. For- 
eign, 80 per cent., for delivery over the last half is held at 
about $45, seaboard, but there is no inquiry for such delivery. 


Ferrosilicon.—Consumers are pretty well covered, and 
as a result there is little new inquiry and only for small 
lots for prompt shipment. Prices are fairly sfeady: we 
quote 10 per cent. at $23.90; 11 per cent., $24.90; 12 per 
cent., $25.90, and 50 per cent., $62 to $62.50, Pittsburgh, 
for prompt shipment. 


Muck Bar.—The only active inquiry of moment for 
some little time was one last week for 200 tons, taken by a 
local producer on the basis of $30.50, Pittsburgh. We 
quote best grades of muck bar in random lengths at $30 
and short bars at $30.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—One of the leading makers of rods has not been 
in the market as an active seller for some little time, needing 
its entire output for its own wire mills, and the supply of 
rods available for the open market is limited. Large consumers 
are pretty well covered up to July 1, and are specifying 
freely against their contracts. We continue to quote Besse- 
mer, open hearth and chain rods at $33 to $34, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 


Skelp.—The market is quiet, but the mills are pretty 
comfortably filled for the next six weeks or two months and 
have not reached the position where they will shade prices 
to secure tonnage. We quote as follows: Grooved steel 
skelp, 1.50c, to 1.55¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; 


grooved iron skelp, 1. 7Se. to 1.80¢., and sheared iron skelp, 
1.90e., all for ordinary width and gauges, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—The Baltimore & Ohio order totaled 78,800 
tons, of which pepsin can Blowers yp Asay ho iy 
many sma 


This company has also received a good small orders 
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for rails ranging from 250 to 1000 tons, footing up probably 
8000 tons of standard sections altogether. It also received 
new orders last week for 3478 tons of light rails. The three 
rail mills at Edgar Thomson are now assured of work for 
several months at their present rate of operation, which is 
probably 50 per cent. of capacity. We quote steel axles at 
1.75e. to 1.80c. and splice bars, 1.50c., at mill, Pittsburgh. 
Light rail prices are as follows: 8 to 10 lb., $32; 12 to 
14 Ib., $29; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., $28; 30 and 35 lb., $27.75, 
and 40 and 45 Ib., $27, Pittsburgh. These prices are for 250- 
ton lots and over, and for small lots premiums of 50c. per 
ton and more are being paid. We quote standard sections 
at $28, at mill. 

Plates.—Two Atlantic Coast Line trading boats in the 
market and several other smaller boats will require a con- 
siderable tonnage in plates. The steel car companies are 
still specifying heavily for plates, but with the holding off 
in placing of new orders for cars, the outlook for consump- 
tion from this class of consumers is not as good as it was 
some time ago. All the leading plate mills are pretty well 
filled up for the next two or three months, and they report 
a fair demand from boiler shops and other consumers. The 
plates for the Brooklyn water works extension, about 680U 
tons, have not yet been awarded, but will likely come to a 
local mill. The market is firm, and we quote %4-in. and 
heavier plates at 1.55c. in large lots and 1.60c. to 1.65c. in 
small lots for prompt shipment. ’ 


Structural Material.—The largest contract of the week 
is for an ore dock to be built by the Great Northern Rail- 
road, 9000 tons, placed with the American Bridge Company, 
the material to be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. 
The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has taken 
400 tons for a new bridge for the West Side Belt Railroad, 
to connect with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, and 
bids are going in for about 500 tons for the Mahoning Na- 
tional Bank’s new building at Youngstown, Ohio. A good 
many small jobs are being placed, and the fabricating inter- 
ests are pretty well filled up with work for three or four 
months. Deliveries of material by the mills are still irregu- 
lar and not satisfactory. There is a softer tendency in 
prices, and we quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 
1.50c., at mill, for desirable orders, but this is absolute 
minimum, smal] lots bringing 1.55c. to 1.60c., at mill. 

Tin Plate.—The tin plate mills are now busy filling 
specifications against contracts from the meat packers and 
other consumers which are coming in liberally. A number 
of the leading tin plate mills have sold practically their en- 
tire output up to July 1. It is believed that 1910 will be 
the best year the tin plate trade has ever seen in point of 
consumption. Prices are firm and we continue ,to quote 100 
lb. cokes at $3.60 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for de- 
livery up to July 1. 


Sheets.—The demand has shown a slight falling off, but 
this is rather welcomed by the mills, as it will give them a 
chance to catch up on orders, as they are from two to three 
months behind. The demand for electrical and blue an- 
nealed sheets continues quite heavy, and on these grades 
mills that are able to make prompt shipments can usually 
obtain premiums of $1 to $2 a ton. Regular prices are as 
follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.70c.; Nos. 9 
and 10, 1.75c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.80c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.85¢c., and Nos. 14 and 15, 1.95c.; one-pass box annealed 
No. 28 black sheets, 2.40c., and No. 28 galvanized, 3.50c., at 
mill. We quote corrugated roofing sheets at $1.70 per square 
for painted and $3 for galvanized, 2%4-in. corrugations. Joh- 
bers charge the usual advances over these prices for small 
lots from store. 

Bars.—Both iron and steel bars show a slight falling off 
in new demand, but specifications against contracts are as 
heavy as ever, and the mills are not catching up on back 
deliveries to any extent. Prices are firm, and the whole 
bar market is regarded as being in very satisfactory condi- 
tion. Several of the leading makers of steel bars have very 
little tonnage to spare for delivery this side of July 1. On 
contracts for delivery through first and second quarters sev- 
eral of the leading steel bar mills are naming 1.45c., at 
mill, but for prompt shipment 1.50c. to 1.55c. is being quoted. 
Iron bars are held at about 1.70c., Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—A fair amount of new business is 
being placed, but specifications against contracts are not 
coming in so freely as they did in the last two months of 
last year. We quote steel hoops for forward delivery at 
1.50¢. to 1.60c., and for prompt shipment at 1.60c. to 1.65c., 
at mill. Steel bands are 1.45c. to 1.50c., on contracts, and 
from 1.60c. to 1.65c. for prompt shipment. 

Spelter.—There was a break last week in prices of 
spelter of fully 44c. a pound, and prime grades of Western 
were sold at 5.6244c. and in one case at 5.60c., East St. Louis. 
The market then firmed up a little, and to-day best grades 
are held at about 5.65c., East St, Louis, equal to 5.7514c., 
Pittsburgh. Possibly on a firm offer for a good sized ton- 
nage and spot delivery, 5.60c., East St. Louis, might be done. 

Spikes.—There has been practically no new buying of 
spikes by the railroads for some time, the Eastern roads 
having placed their contracts late last year for delivery up 
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to July 1, while the Western roads have pretty well covered 
their requirements for all of this year. The spike makers 
are quite well filled up with contracts through the next four 
or five months, and the market is fairly strong. We quote 
standard sizes of railroad spikes, 44% x 9-16 and larger, at 
$1.70 for Western shipment and $1.75 for local trade. Boat 
spikes are firm at $1.75, base, and small railroad spikes at 
$1.75, base. These prices are for carload and larger lots. 


Shafting.—New orders for shafting are coming in well 
and specifications against contracts are liberal, shipments 
by the leading makers being quite heavy at present. The 
market is firm, discounts being 55 per cent. off in carloads 
and 50 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base ter- 
ritory. 

Rivets.—The situation is quiet. The new demand is 
light and contracts placed some time ago are pretty well 
cleaned up. Prices are fairly firm, and we quote: Structural 
rivets, %4-in. and larger, 2.15¢., base; cone head boiler 
rivets, %4-in. and larger, 2.25c., base; 5¢-in. and 11-16-in. 
take an advance of 15c., and %-in. and 9-16-in. take an 
advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter than 1 in. also take an 
advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, net cash, f.o.b. mill. 
The above prices are absolutely minimum on contracts for 
large lots, makers charging the usual advances of $2 to $3 
a ton to the small trade. 


Wire Products.—As one maker of wire nails puts it, 
“the country is practically frozen up’ and has been for two 
months, causing an almost complete shutdown in building 
operations, and as a natural result the demand for wire nails 
and other products going into new construction is quiet. 
Some contracts are on the books of the mills at the $1.80 
basis, and specifications against these are coming in pretty 
well. The market is strong, and it is stated that regular 
prices are being maintained. We quote wire nails at $1.85 
in carload and larger lots; painted barb wire, $1.85; gal- 
vanized, $2.15; annealed fence wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95, 
and cut nails, $1.80, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, usual terms, 
will full freight to destination added. 


Merchant Pipe.—Specifications against contracts in 
January for merchant pipe were larger than expected, but 
were not as heavy as in December. There is a fair amount 
of new buying, and prospects for the pipe trade this year 
are reported as very bright. The Philadelphia Company 
has placed an order for 5800 tons of iron pipe for its re- 
quirements this year, divided among ihree mills, and the 
Consolidated Gas Company of Kane, Pa., has placed an 
order for 30 miles of 10-in. and 12 to 15 miles of 6-in. pipe 
for a gas line, the business going to the La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, Ohio. Nothing further has been heard from the 
inquiry of the Arkansas Natural Gas Company for about 
200 miles of large pipe, but it is still working on its plans. 
Prices are firm, discounts printed elsewhere in this issue 
being well maintained. 

Boiler Tubes.—Only small orders for tubes are being 
placed by the railroads, the expected heavy demand not 
having materialized. In fact, it is known that quite a num- 
ber of railroad orders for tubes are held up owing to the 
unfavorable attitude at Washington. The demand for mer- 
chant tubes is fair, but mostly for small lots. It is stated 
that regular discounts are being well maintained. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—tThis trade continues quiet, con- 
sumers being pretty well covered, and not inclined to take 
in large tonnages unless at very favorable prices. Bids for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad scrap closed on the 8th inst., and 
the allotments will be made on the 11th. Several local con- 
sumers of heavy steel scrap have bid $17.25, Pittsburgh, on 
the list. Dealers quote about as follows: Heavy steel scrap 
for Steubenville, Follansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 
burg delivery, $17.50, with reports of sales at $17.25. On 
other grades prices are about as follows: No. 1 foundry 
cast, $16.75 to $17; No. 2, $15.75 to $16; bundled sheet 
scrap, $15 to $15.25, at point of shipment; rerolling rails, 
$18.25 to $18.50, for delivery at Newark and Columbus, 
Ohio, and Cumberland, Md.; No. 1 railroad malleable scrap, 
$16 to $16.25; grate bars, $12.75 to $13; low phosphorus 
melting stock, $21; iron axles, $26.50 to $27; steel axles, 
$21 to $21.25; locomotive axles, $27.75 to $28; No. 1 bushel- 
ing scrap, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2, $11.75 to $12; old car 
wheels, $17 to $17.25; sheet bar crop ends, $18.25 to $18.50; 
cast iron borings, $10.25 to $10.50, and machine shop turn- 
ings, $12.25 to $12.50, all per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
unless otherwise noted. We note sales of about 600 tons of 
heavy steel scrap at $17.50, delivered. 

Coke.—A slump has occurred in prices of furnace and 
foundry coke for spot shipment. Standard makes of furnace 
coke loaded on cars which had to be moved have been sold 
as low as $2, and in some cases less, per net ton, at oven. 
This, however, should not be taken as the criterion of the 
market, as these were practically forced sales. The output 
of coke is running very close to 475,000 net tons per week, 
and in the absence of new demand it is but natural that 
prices should show a decline. 


On February 15 the Ohio Iron & Metal Company, with 
offices in New York, Chicago and St. Louis, will open offices 
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in rooms 2124-2125 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, in 
charge of H. D. Stalnaker, manager, and will carry on a 
general business in iron and steel scrap of all kinds. Mr. 
Stalnaker for some time has been connected with the Stal- 
naker Iron Company, dealing in iron and steel scrap, and 
previous to that was for some years representative in Pitts- 
burgh of Wilkoff Brothers Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
dealer in serap, 
ee 


Chicago. 


FisHeR BvuILpiNG, February 9, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 
There is no slackening in the efforts of buyers to obtain 
materials for spring trade, and in many lines there is keen 
disappointment among industries which will not obtain 
enough steel to take care of the business offered them. The 
West is prosperous and all the industries which have any 
connection with agriculture are in a stronger position than 
ever before. Structural business is coming forward more 
freely, the business closed last week showing a gain, while 
inquiries from Western territory exceed expectations. The 
Western mills are so far behind on deliveries of soft steel 
bars that they are reluctant to give information on the 
question, but buyers who want to place new business find 
they must wait four to six months if their orders take the 
regular course. Some new business is making its appear- 
ance in bars, going principally to Eastern mills. Inquiries 
for concrete bars are particularly good, one purchaser being 
in the market for 3000 tons. The Western plate mills have 
turned away attractive business because they were unable 
to take care of it. Buyers of blue annealed sheets have 
to pay a premium for reasonably prompt delivery, and in 
wire products the mills are unable to satisfy the urgent de- 
mand from the industrial trade and the fence fabricators. 
The railroads are specifying freely on their contracts for 
track supplies as well as for bar iron, and on the whole 
specifications since the first of the year have been heavier 
than was anticipated and on a scale that proves embarrass- 
ing to the mills. The railroads are placing little or no new 
business, and the car builders and equipment industries find 
that they will have to wait until the political clouds have 
passed before they can share in the general prosperity of 
the country. The political embargo which has been placed 
on the purchasing departments of the railroads seems to 
have had no influence at all on the strength of the steel 
market, although it has depressed scrap and may have 
checked business that would have come forward in the pig 
iron market. If this embargo remains in effect long enough 
it may weaken bar iron, which is sold principally to rail- 
roads, but apparently it would have to be maintained for 
several months to make any impression on the steel indus- 
try, especially since the Western rail mills already have on 
their books a comfortable year’s business, as well as speci- 
fications in excess of their ability to supply track material. 
Those who watch the stock market are somewhat unsettled 
as to the future of business conditions, but political agitation 
has had little effect on the whole on business conditions in 
the West, as the area subject to its influence is limited. 
Pig Iron.—The buying movement in malleable Bessemer 
has about run its course, practically all of the malleable 
foundries in the West having purchased liberally for the last 
half. In many cases the business done by purchasers has 
exceeded the amounts inquired for. The larger buyers have 
divided their tonnage and followed a secretive policy regar¢- 
ing the amount actually closed, but it is estimated that pur- 
chases in this territory the past month amount to 75,000 to 
100,000 tons, including several lots of charcoal malleable of 
1000 and 2000 tons each. At the beginning of this move- 
ment the furnaces asked a premium for last half delivery, 
but gradually relaxed this effort and most of the business 
taken for last half is at current price. Owing to the light 
demand for foundry grades, the malleable buyers had the 
market to themselves and the policy they followed was suc- 
cessful in keeping the furnace interests in the dark as to 
the amount being purchased. A little business is being done 
in Southern foundry iron for second and third quarter as 
well as for last half. The orders come principally from gen- 
eral foundries and manufacturing interests identified with 
the agricultural trade. The political embargo of the rail- 
roads which has taken their purchasing departments out of 
the market for foundry products has undoubtedly had a 
dampening effect on the demand for pig iron, as many of the 
furnaces expected a buying movement by this time in South- 
ern foundry grades. A fair amount of Southern iron was 
sold in January, and buyers are coming forward from day 
to day with inquiries for lots of 100 to 1000 tons. The 
leading Southern furnace interests are making little effort 
to sell, as they apparently have more confidence in the future 
than many of their customers, but there is a little pressure 
to sell spot iron as well as first half. Foundries seem to 
be generally well covered for the first half and until they 
understand the business situation better there is not much 
disposition to buy for last half. No large inquiries are re- 
ported, but it is understood a considerable tonnage of South- 
ern iron is being delivered to Chicago interests which have 
not been open buyers. There is no change in the general 
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level of prices, the concessions reported being as a rule the 
usual prices on analysis iron. The following quotations are 
for February and March delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.........0.00. 19.00 to 19.50 
oe SE Oe SSA ree 18.85 to 19.85 
ee eS ae er ee 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern coke, No. 3..........eeee008 17.85 to 18.35 
CONT NE, IOs Bids 0:6 was cecicdwae 17.60 to 18.10 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern coke, No 2 soft............. 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern gray forge..........seces0. 17.35 to 17.85 
Ro o:0 0.0 chido bee c Wal 17.10 to 17.60 
Malleable Bessemer.................. 19.00 to 19.50 
SPREE CTT TOE COO 21.40 to 21.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 21.40 to 21.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 22.40to 22.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 23.40to 23.90 
(By Mail.) 


Billets.—There is no change in the billet situation. The 
axle manufacturers continue to obtain their supplies from 
old established sources and buyers of forging billets are able 
to cover their requirements by purchases from Eastern mills. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Orders for standard rails 
taken by Western mills last week amounted to about 10,000 
tons, about half of which was Bessemer and the remainder 
open hearth. This business came from small Western rail- 
roads, the largest item being 4000 tons from a terminal com- 
pany at Kansas City. Specifications for track supplies are 
keeping up at the usual heavy rate, track material not being 
affected by the political embargo on purchases by railroads. 
We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.85c. to 1.95c., base; 
track bolts and square nuts, 2.40c. to 2.60¢., base, all in 
carloads, Chicago. Light rails, 40 to 45 lb., $27; 30 to 35 Ib., 
$27.75; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., $28; 12 Ib. $29, Chicago, 

Structural Material.—The Lackawanna Bridge Coni- 
pany has made its entree in the Western trade by taking 
about 2000 tons of fabricating contracts the past week. In- 
cluded in this is about 900 tons for the new shops of the 
American Radiator Company at Kansas City, about 800 
tons of small bridges for the Kansas City Southern Railway 
and about 200 tons for a viaduct at Ishpeming, Mich., for 
the Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway Company. Only 
three other contracts of moment are reported here for last 
week. One was the Gunter office building at San Antonio, 
Texas, 462 tons, which was let to Christopher & Simpson of 
St. Louis, who will use Bethlehem shapes. The American: 
Bridge Company has taken a contract for several buildings,. 
requiring about 1000 tons, for the Butte & Superior Copper 
Company's smelter at Butte, Mont. The American Bridge 
Company has also booked 420 tons for an addition to the 
Utah Hotel at Salt Lake City, a building which is now 
under construction. Inquiries for fabricated material are 
unusually good in the West, and current orders for smal! 
lots continue a very important feature of the market. We 
quote plain material from mill, 1.78¢, to 1.88¢., Chicago; 
from store, 2c., Chicago. 


Plates.—No new business of moment is reported in this 
market, but the mills are sold so far ahead that nothing 
could be taken for anything like near delivery and very at- 
tractive business was refused recently by Western mills. Un- 
der these circumstances the lack of car orders from Western 
roads does not affect the market. The policy of the West- 
ern roads in holding off on purchases of equipment which 
they need is a subject of much discussion, but has not affect- 
ed any branch of the market for finished products. We 
quote mill prices at 1.78¢c. to 1.88¢., Chicago; store prices, 
2c., Chicago. 

Sheets.—The current demand continues very good for 
galvanized and black sheets, while blue annealed gheets are 
so eagerly sought that the local mill obtains a premium for 
reasonably prompt delivery, although deferred business is 
taken at schedule prices. We quote as follows, Chicago: 
No. 10 blue annealed, 1.93c.; No. 28 black, 2.58¢c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 3.68c. Prices from store, Chicago, are: No. 10 
blue annealed, 2.25c. to 2.35¢.; No. 28 black, 2.90c. to 8c. ; 
No. 28 galvanized, 4c. to 4.10c. 


Bars.—It was generally expected that January would be 
a light month in specifications for soft steel bars, but the 
Western mills found their total for the month about equal 
to December, and February may show’a correspondingly 
good record. New business is not of notable proportions, 
but most of it going to Eastern mills which can promise 
earlier deliveries than can be obtained in the Chicago Dis- 
trict. Much of this new business, however, grows out of 
the effort of large buyers to obtain from some new source 
material which they cannot get from mills which hold their 
regular contracts. The rush to buy odd lots from store con- 
tinues, and the smaller bar mills pick up many carload or- 
ders at a handsome premium where they are in shape to 
make prompt shipment. The railroads haye not bought any- 
thing for some time, but their absence from the market is 
welcomed by the mills rolling soft steel bars. The bar iron 
mills are getting the usual specifications on their railroad 
contracts and have enough business to carry them comfort- 
ably several months until the political clouds have passed 
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by. The demand for bars for reinforcing concrete is becom- 
ing a very important factor in the market. One inquiry last 
week amounted to 3000 tons of this material, while inqui- 
ries of several hundred tons for concrete work are quite 
common. IHlard steel bars from old rails are used extensive- 
ly in this work, although some soft steel is also called for. 
Prices remain firm for all grades of bars. Subject to the 
usual delay in delivery on soft steel bars, we quote as fol- 
lows; Soft steel bars, 1.68c. to 1.78c.: bar iron, 1.60c. to 
1.65c.; hard steel bars rolled from old rails, 1.6). to 1.65c.. 
all Chicago. 

Rods and Wire.—The shortage continues in rods and 
plain wire for manufacturing purposes, as the demand has 
been so heavy the past fall and winter that the mills have 
been unable to keep up with it. The hardware jobbing trade 
is well supplied with nails and other wire products, but job- 
bers are still liberally buying for spring shipment to cover 
the distributing trade. No change is reported in prices at 
this writing. Jobbers’ carload prices, which are quoted to 
manufacturing buyers, are as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and 
coarser, base, 1.83c.; wire nails, 2.03c.; painted barb wire, 
2.03¢.; galvanized, 2.33¢., all Chicago. 

Merchant Steel.—It is evident that the machinery man- 
ufacturers are well supplied with business, as their specifica- 
tions for smooth machinery steel have been so heavy that 
the mills require from four to six months for deliveries on 
new business. A great deal of disappointment is expressed 
among the implement manufacturers owing to their inability 
to obtain their special grades of material and the quantity 
they want. The automobile plants also have the same 
trouble in getting satisfactory delivery of their special grades. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—January was a very quiet month in 
the Northern market for cast iron pipe, and no lettings of 
any moment are reported for last week, the city of C hicago 
not yet having accepted the bids requested for water pipe. 
There is good business in prospect, however, in the near 
future. Detroit will open bids this week for 4300 tons of 
water pipe and Duluth next week for 2000. One firm of 
engineers has plans under way in Kansas for 38 water 
works projects, mostly calling for small lots for interior cities 
in the State. On current business we ecte. per net ton, 
Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 4-in., $28.50; 6 to 12 in., 
$27.50; 16-in. and up, $26.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—The market has been very quiet the past 
week on nearly all grades of old material, and there have 
been declines in many of the lines of scrap which are af- 
fected by the recent political embargo of the railroads. The 
manufacturers of equipment and other new material for rail- 
roads are large buyers of scrap, and when the purchasing 
departments of the railroads shut down on buying new 
material the scrap market is the first to feel the effect of the 
stoppage. Heavy melting steel has maintained a flat price 
of about $16 for the past three months for delivery to con- 
sumers in the Chicago District, but is quoted lower this 
week. Old iron rails, which are used principally in the man- 
ufacture of railroad equipment, are quoted $1 lower and 
short steel rails are also difficult to place at concessions in 
price. Wrought scrap is easier and buyers are indifferent, as 
the rolling mills are not getting new bar business from rail- 
roads and have stocks of scrap that will carry them several 
months. Improved shipping service is bringing in a larger 
supply of scrap which was tied up last month, and the lack 
of demand makes the market easier all along the line. The 
car wheel foundries are buying nothing, and the market for 
old wheels is unsettled. Dealers have great difficulty in 
placing small consignments at $18. There have been no rail- 
road lists of scrap in the market the past week to afford 
comparison with prices a month ago, and dealers report only 
scattering trades. The following prices are per gross ton, 
delivered, Chicago: 

Old iron rails 

Old steel rails, rerolling............. 

Old steel rails, less than 3 

Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to inspection 

Ol CAP WOR. 06.8 <6 6 5p wid Res oe 

Heavy melting steel ser ap 

Frogs, switches and guards, cat apart.. 

Shoveling steel 


following quotations are per net ton: 


9.00 to $19.50 
8.00 to 18.50 
50to 17.00 


.00 to 25.00 
8.00 to 18.50 
5.50 to 16.00 
5.50 to 16.00 

00to 15.50 


7.50 to 
50 to 
.00 to 
.75 to 

3.75 to 
.75 to 

9.00 to 

2.50 to 
.50 to 
.50 to 

7.50 to 

2.75 to 

9.75 to 

11.50 to 
15.00 to 
12.50 to 
14.75 to 


wR 
— 


Iron angles and splice bars..........- ; 
Brom GRP BEGG. . oc cpevcoscaswesvenss 
Biel Gar ONION. xo.s 0 ao) 0s suse ne wAe'e 
No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought 

Springs, knuckles and couplers 
Locomotive tires, smooth 

No. 1 dealers’ forge 

Steel axle turnings. ..........0-see0- 
Machine shop turnings 

Cast and mixed borings 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 2 bushcling . 

No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 
No. 1 cast scrap 

Stove plate and light cast scrap 
Railroad malleable 

Agricultural malleable 13.00 to 
Pipes and flues 11.75 to 


Metals.—The decline in spelter continues and dorian 
buvers are now quoted 5.90c. to 6c. by Chicago jobbers. 
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Large consumers have had free offerings at 5.70c., but it is 
believed that this could be shaded on a considerable tonnage. 
There is a fair demand for copper; with practically no 
change in price and the fluctuations in tin have not shown 
a wide enough range to change the price quoted last week. 
Another reduction of 25 cents has been made in sheet zine. 
We quote Chicago prices as follows: Casting copper, 13°c. ; 
lake, 14\%c., in carloads, for prompt shipment; small lots, 
Yc. to %e. higher; pig tin, car lots, 334%4c.; small lots, 35c. ; 
lead, desilverized, 4.70c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 
4.95c. to 5.05c., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 214c. per 100 Ib. 
higher; spelter, 5.90c. to 6c.: Cookson’s antimony, 10%c., 
and other grades, 9%4c. to 1014c.; sheet zine is $7.50, f.o.b. 
La Salle, in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we 
quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13°%%c.; copper bottoms, 
12c.; copper clips, 13%c.; red brass. 12% c.; yellow brass, 
10c.; light brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 44c.: zine, 5.25c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 28e.; tin foil, 26c.; block tin pipe, 28c. 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 8, 1910. 

A certain amount of hesitancy is still observable in many 
branches of the iron trade. In some classes of finished ma- 
terials, however, a slightly better volume of business has 
been done. The undertone of the market, generally, is strong. 
Deliveries in some products are somewhat easier, but prices 
on the whole show no appreciable change. No further breaks 
in prices are to be noted in the pig iron market. Billets, 
shapes and sheets have been the most active among finished 
products. Old material is dull and prices show a decline 
in some grades. The coke market is easy, concessions being 
made where makers are anxious to move stocks. 


Pig Iron.—Sales during the week have been mainly 
foundry grades, the bulk of the business transacted being 
in Virginia irons, which have been sold in lots ranging from 
100 to 600 tons, for either prompt or first half shipment, at 
$18.50 for No. 2 X, delivered in, this territory. While 


February 


sales have aggregated a pretty good tonnage in these grades, 


statistics compiled by the Virginia Pig Iron ‘Association 
show that stocks and orders on hand at the first of the month 
were practically the same as those a month previously, in- 
dicating that sales and shipments about equaled the current 
make, and that the accumulated stocks of some producers 
had not been materially reduced. The Northern producers 
of foundry grades have, so far, refused to meet the cut in 
prices made by the Virginia producers. The majority of 
makers of pig iron in this territory ‘are pretty well fixed 
as far as orders for the first half are concerned, under which 
circumstances the Jeading producers are still disinclined to 
make any concessions from the recent $19, delivered, basis 
for No. 2 X for first half shipment, although very little 
except occasional carload lot business is done at that basis. 
In a few cases a concession of 25 cents has been done; while 
reports of further shading on offerings of prompt lots in 
some grades, where there has been iron available owing to 
special circumstances, are heard, they lack confirmation. 
For the greater part consumers are taking deliveries freely, 
but less urgency for shipment is noted as to some buyers, and 
occasionally deliveries are deferred. While there is still 
some inquiry for iron for forward delivery the majority of 
the melters are buying conservatively and are inclined to 
await further developments before placing orders. There has 
been less movement in low grade irons, although buyers 
would, no doubt, take tonnage at their own prices. One 
cargo of 4000 tons of Middlesbrough iron, which was pur- 
chased several months ago, arrived at this port during the 
week. One half of this cargo goes to a Delaware River 
pipe works, the other half being for New England delivery. 
No movement in Southern foundry iron has been reported, 
it being practically out of this market at prevailing prices. 
While there has, no doubt, been more basic iron offered, few 
consumers are interested at present. Southern and West- 
ern basic has been offered at $18.50, delivered at Eastern 
mills, but we can learn of no transactions. One buyer is 
still in the market for a fair sized lot, but has not been able 
to get the iron at the price he offers. Belated reports of a 
sale of 6000 tons, made several weeks ago, have just come 
out. This was for second quarter shipment at $18.50, deliv- 
ered. The majority of the Eastern producers maintain quo- 
tations ranging close to $18.75, delivered, although $18.50 
could no doubt be done in a few cases. As consumers are 
pretty well covered for their first half needs, it would no 
doubt require a considerable concession in price to get them 
to place orders. The temporary idleness of~the furnace of 
the Delaware River Steel Company, due to a fire a few 
days ago, which was running on basic iron at the time, will 
hardly have any influence on the market. Low phosphorus 
iron has not been quite so active, but one sale of 600 tons 
being announced. Inquiry for this grade is less pronounced. 
The general range of quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards 
in this vicinity is practically unchanged; both buyers and 
sellers are waiting further developments, although the feel- 
ing of uneasiness is less pronounced. We quote ag follows 
for shipments extending over the first half of the year: 
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Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry.$18.75 to $19.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain..... 18.25 to 18.50 
Virginia, No, 2X BOWS 8 6 has WN ccc Serivces 18.50 
Virgizila, No. 2 plat... ccc ccc ecaweccvness 18.00 
AP SUC OR iii ib :s.4 ¢:2 vans cmiienhia ekers 17.50 to 18.00 
SNE ean on Ae nln Gb v0 0b CA ee 40 we 18.50 to 18.75 
RI POUR, cle nace dues eects seas 23.00 to 23.25 


Ferromanganese.— Extremely quiet conditions prevail. 
One transaction of 150 tons, for early delivery, is the only 
sale reported. Prices are unchanged, ranging from $43.50 to 
$44.50, seaboard, dependent on tonnage and delivery. 


Billets.—A very good demand continues. Eastern mills 
are running at full capacity and find it difficult to make 
early shipments, which some buyers are urging. The mar- 
ket is strong; ordinary open hearth rolling billets, for rea- 
sonable shipment, are quoted at $30.60, delivered in this 
vicinity, although small lots of odds and ends are occasion- 
ally obtainable at a slight concession. Forging billets are 
firm at $33 to $36, Eastern mill, dependent on specifications. 
For prompt shipment both rolling and forging billets com- 
mand a premium, 


Plates.—The demand has been a trifle less active, par- 
ticularly in quantities running to any size. The bulk of the 
business has been of a small lot class, which in the aggre- 
gate amounts to a pretty fair tonnage. Deliveries, in some 
cases, are easier, but prices show no change, ranging from 
1.75e. to 1.80c. for ordinary plates delivered in buyers’ yards 
in this vicinity. 

Structural Material.—<A better demand for both plain 
shapes and fabricated material is noted. Several mills report 
an increased volume of orders, both in miscellaneous business 
and in building work. One Eastern fabricator has taken 
orders for two 1600 ton and one 1300 ton propositions, and 
there are still several good contracts pending. Mills are bet- 
ter supplied with orders, and the outlook for the future is 
more satisfactory. Prices are firm, 1.75c. to 1.80c., delivered, 
being named, according to specifications. 


Sheets.—The demand appears to be increasing and 
makers, although running at full capacity, have been unable 
to keep up on deliveries. While individual orders may not 
be large, the aggregate volume is beyond the capacity of pro- 
ducers on some sizes. Deliveries are hardening considerably, 
and prompt shipments command a premium. The following 
range of quotations is made for reasonably early delivery: 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90e.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
3c.; No. 27, 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.20c. 

Bars.—Buyers are placing orders conservatively, and the 
volume of business in sight is not extensive. Deliveries on 
steel bars are a shade easier, while refined iron bars can 
be had for comparatively prompt shipment. The leading pro- 
ducers maintain prices for refined iron bars at 1.65c. to 
1.70c., delivered, dependent on tonnage and specification; a 
number of the smaller mills, however, accept business on a 
1.60c. delivered basis. Steel bars are unchanged at 1.65c. 
to 1.70c., delivered in this territory. 


Coke.—The market lacks strength. While some makers 
of the leading brands maintain quotations firmly, others are 
inclined to make concessions, particularly for spot coke, which 
some are anxious to move. Few consumers are willing to 
contract at the present stage of the market. Good brands 
of foundry coke for delivery over the first half are quoted 
at $2.85 to $8.10, at oven, according to grade and delivery. 
Furnace coke is quoted at $2.10 to $2.35, dependent on grade 
and delivery. The following range of quotations per net ton 
is named for deliveries in this vicinity: 


Connellsville furnace coke.............. $4.35 to $4.60 
POE CM ca ak i< te hie Sen aee «9 oe are 5.10 to 5.35 
Mountain furnace coke.............s00. 3.95 to 4.20 
BuUmdty PONG. i es Oe i EN eae 4.70 to 4.95 


Old Material.—The market shows further signs of weak- 
ness. With the several railroad lists pending, mills show no 
disposition to buy from merchants, and any effort to sell 
usually meets with the response that the buyer is not in the 
market. Heavy melting steel for early delivery has been 
offered at $17 without finding a buyer. The Eastern mills 
are well supplied with serap and have good quantities due 
them from abroad, which they are taking in to the exclusion 
of domestic material. Embargoes are still in force at a 
number of the Eastern mills. Rolling mill grades are dull. 
In the absence of sales, quotations are rather hard to name 
and are to a large extent nominal, ranging about as follows 
for delivery in buyers’ yards in this vicinity: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops.......... $16.50 to $17.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............- 17.50 to 18.00 
Ne a reese rn 22.75 to 23.25 
CO EE NG 5k oo 6 6 0.6 aN bd as 4 Ue 22.50 to 23.50 
eh RE SN oo 6S See AN eee 27.50 to 28.00 
GAA SR PONE: 65 civic ded ie cA haneen 20.00 to 21.00 
OO I a's oo 5 ws won ou beak ee ae 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Wrought iron pipe... ......25.c08e% 16.25 to 16.75 
Mai: 5 PRG ok ics os cantebaiew sien 15.50 to 16.00 
me BO SO Eee ee 10.25 to 10.75 
Po i ET PPP errr re rrr > 13.75 to 14.25 
CRO TES bov'0 0k 00 Walk 0 so CaN 04a re ae 11.50to 12.00 
Machinery GOO x00. icc ce ec cstalis ees 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable...............44+:. 16.25 to 16.75 
| ES Da wknd os Uivte ear Faw ae 14.00 to 14.50 
BOOS PEO ee ic Feta hs Stee hi ineeres 13.00 to 13.50 
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Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 9, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

Consumers of crude or finished material alike seem dis- 
posed to play a waiting game. There is suggestion of a lit- 
tle softening of pig iron and coke prices but no indication 
of any concessions in finished products. Large manufac- 
turing enterprises in this territory seem disposed to await 
the outcome of the corporation tax and other legislative dis- 
cussion measures, and the old material dealers are looking 
for relief to the second half of the year. Both pig iron and 
coke are being taken on contracts in good form. 

Pig Iron.—The market is featureless both as to trans- 
actions and prices, and neither furnaceman nor seller seems 
disposed to make a move. The territory has been thoroughly 
canvassed by aggressive selling agencies since the first of 
the month to find that fully 95 per cent. of melters are 
covered for first half requirements. The only hint of activity 
comes from St. Louis territory, where some 50,000 tons of 
basic iron are in negotiation or will be very soon for closing 
before the 20th inst. These steel makers will buy for the 
second, third and fourth quarters, and the business will be 
divided of necessity. Southern makers will have the ad- 
vantage with a $3.75 freight rate from Birmingham, as 
$17.50, at furnace, is about the best that can be done in 
southern Ohio and 50c. less from the valleys. A malleable 
foundry in Canton, Ill., is reported to have bought be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 tons of malleable Bessemer, also some 
Southern foundry for second and third quarters and last 
half, the former iron at about $17, at furnace. Inquiries 
are few. An Indiana manufacturer of blowers wants some 
iron analyzing 0.175 and over and some 0.225 and over of 
silicon, 300 tons of each, 80 to 90 tons per month. A Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, jobbing foundry is in negotiation for some 
foundry iron for last half. An engine and agricultural im- 
plement manufacturer in Indiana has just purchased about 
2500 tons of Northern and Southern for second and third 
quarters, a part of it high manganese. Northern irons for 
delivery over the second half at present prices naturally 
head the list, as increased ore and other costs after July 1 
will stiffen last half prices of the Ohio product. From the 
present situation little fear is felt by melters that there 
could arise any condition that would justify an advance in 
the price of the Southern product for the last half, unless 
the present rate of production should be materially cur- 
tailed. The new freight tariff on the Virginia product does 
not affect conditions in this central territory, but will offer 
some competition with irons for delivery to points west of 
Chicago. Reports of shading of $14, Birmingham, on second 
and third quarter cannot be verified. There is no inquiry 
for low grades and the pipe companies are apparently not 
interested. Lor prompt delivery and through the first half, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, based on freight rates of $3.25 from Bir- 
mingham and $1.20 from the Hanging Rock District, we 
quote as follows: 

Southern coke, No. 1 foundry..............055 $17.75 


Souther. COmG, INO. 2 fOUMGET.. « oo onc cccecccces 17.25 
Southerm coke, No, 3 foun@rs... 0... wt tt ce 16.75 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry................. 16.00 
ee ee ere ee 17.75 
ORION OU INO B. OOG is vv ct wnnsdebiced sae o 17.26 
Seen SOW TONNES i cae ea ie nesses ew ncese e 16.00 
Mottled ...... Se PE vaVeceWe ree eee adehi crc eres 15.75 
Ohio silvery, S per cent. silicon............0.05 21.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1.24. .csscsssecvccieee 18.70 
EA eee CORR, INO, 2 6s sw ncwseccuccsases 18.20 
Fe ge ON ee ee es 17.70 
Standard Southern car wheel.......... $24.75 to 25.25 
Lake Superior car wheel.............. 21.75 to 22.25 


(By Mail.) 

Coke.—In the Connellsville region there is a little restriec- 
tion of output to avoid the creation of any surplus, amount- 
ing to about one day’s make per week. Furnace grades in 
this district are quotable at $2.40 to $2.50 per net ton, at 
oven, for prompt shipment and $2.40 to $2.75 on contract ; 
foundry grades range from $2.90 to $3.25 for prompt and $3 
to $3.25 on contract. There are some fair sized tonnages of 
both furnace and foundry cokes under consideration for 
early closing for the remainder of the year. Wise County 
furnace grades are still selling at $2.50 to $2.65, at oven, 
for prompt shipment, with special arrangements for forward 
delivery. Wise County foundry is obtainable for prompt 
shipment at $2.75 to $3. New River grades are quotable 
at about the same prices. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Large sellers report the sit- 
uation in finished products strong, with an increasing* in- 
terest shown in stocks for warehouse shipment. Structural 
shapes are quotable at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and steel bars 
1.50c. Structural material out of stock is selling here at 
2c. ; steel bars, 1.90c., and iron bars 1.75c. to 1.85¢c. Twisted 
steel bars for concrete work have been jin better demand 
since the improvement in weather conditions and are quot- 
able at 2c. base out of stock. It is understood that the 
mills will open their books in April for last half business. 
The demand for sheets has been fair for the week; local 
mills are from five to six weeks behind in deliveries. The 
official price rules, with no evidences of cutting. The only 
material selling for as late as September delivery is stove 
pipe sheets in order to give jobbers a chance to make their 
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contracts. Possibilities of early business come from Louis- 
ville-Evansville territory in connection with the new Ken- 
tucky and Indiana bridge, which, if to be double track, 
will take about 15,000 tons; if single, 7500. Another pros- 
pect is the Evansville-Henderson, Ky., bridge, which is be- 
fore the City Councils now to determine the character and 
extent of the structure, to cost approximately $1,500,000, of 
which $435,000 comes from the county. 

Old Material.—The market continues quiet, with a few 
grades of scrap easier, and some, because of absence of busi- 
ness, uti¢ertain. There is some business in old car axles, as 
also in relayers. On the whole, the situation is still a wait- 
ing one, with dealers hopeful of an improvement not later 
than April. The prices given are nominal and are as repre- 
sentative of this market as it is possible to get them under 
the conditions. For delivery in buyers’ yards, Cincinnati 
and southern Ohio, we quote as follows: 


No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton...... $14.50 to $15.00 
Cast borings, net ton 8.00to 8.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 14.75 to 15.25 
Steel turnings, net 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 cast scrap, net ton 13.00 to 13.50 
Burnt scrap, net ton 10.00 to 10.50 
Old iron axles, net ton 18.50 to 19.00 
Old iron rails, gross ton............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 23.00 to 24.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton ... 15.00to 15.50 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton 17.50 to 18.00 


Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 7, 1910. 

Pig Iron.—An aggregate of some 20,000 tons is reported 
involved in transactions of the past week. The deliveries 
in some cases are understood to extend through the third 
quarter, although the larger portion is for shipment during 
the first half. It is quite likely that the majority of recent 
sales were closed at figures representing a $14, Birmingham, 
basis. A round tonnage is known to have been engaged at 
that price, but where shipments were to extend into the third 
quarter it is not believed that the tonnage offered was an in- 
ducement for lower price than $14.50. The last named price 
is now being quoted by one of the leading interests and by 
a smaller concern on second quarter deliveries, while the 
largest producer in this district adheres to its former pre- 
hibitive price of $15 for any delivery. All producers who 
are in the market for deliveries after the first half make 
quotations with some reluctance and are disposed to be gov- 
erned largely by the conditions in each individual case. Re- 
ports from the various sources would indicate that the ton- 
nage engaged for shipment after the first half has been fairly 
well distributed among the interests who have solicited such 
orders, yet the recent activity of the market has not stimu- 
lated the demand for future deliveries to an appreciable ex- 
tent. The inquiry from all lines of the trade is very satis- 
factory and no report is made of requested hold-ups of ton- 
nage previously engaged. Latest stock reports do not show 
that the aggregate accumulation was reduced during the 
month of January. The aggregate of warrant iron was re- 
duced, and, as such iron has largely met the demand for 
prompt shipments, the reduction is considered an indication 
of a larger melt. No preparations are under way for an ad- 
dition to the active furnace capacity in the near future and 
it is not now improbable that the change from foundry 
grades to basic iron, previously mentioned, will be made in 
the course of some months. An addition has been made to 
the production of charcoal iron, but without having affected 
prices. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—With the approach of more favorable 
weather conditions for the laying of water mains, an attract- 
ive volume of business is quite naturally anticipated, but 
there is no prospect for a material addition to order books 
within the next few weeks. The demand for such small lots 
as are required for maintenance purposes is reported good, 
with prices received satisfactory. We quote water pipe at 
the following, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here; 4 to 6 in., $25; 
8 to 12 in., $24; over 12-in., average $23, with $1 per ton 
extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—This market is more active than at th 
time of last report, especially so far as wrought and steel 
grades are concerned. Report is made of the sale of 750 to 
1000 tons of mixed scrap for prompt shipment at prices in 
keeping with those published for such grades. A scarcity of 
country scrap is complained of by dealers and better grades 
of cast and machinery are assembled at a very unsatisfactory 
rate. We quote dealers’ asking prices as follows, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


ue rcs RRR. Siw 665 <s Haves sete aad $20.00 to $20.50 
Old iron rails 16.00 to 16.50 
Old 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. i country wrought .50 to 12.00 
No. 2 country wrought .50 to , 
PEO, ES hes os oss new oss 0 ke oe 13.00 to 
No. 1 steel 12.25 to 

12.50 to 

14.50 to 

10.50 to 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 8, 19190. 


Iron Ore.—Some new inquiry for Bessemer ore came 
out during the week. One interest had an inquiry out for 
25,000 tons and purchased small lots from different dealers. 
Otherwise the market has been quiet. Merchant ore firms 
do not expect much business during the next few weeks. 
Some makers of foundry iron have not purchased all the 
ore they will need, but it is believed that they will hold off 
until the demand for that grade of iron becomes more active. 
Eastern consumers are still staying out of the market, but 
orders for a fair tonnage are looked for from that source 
during the spring. Dock shipments to the furnace yards are 
fairly good, being considerably heavier than at this time a 
year ago. We quote prices as follows: Old range Bessemer, 
$5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; old range non-Bessemer, $4.20 ; 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4. . 


Pig Iron.—The market is quiet and some softness in 
prices on foundry iron for spot shipment and first half is 
apparent. While considerable tonnage has been sold in the 
past few weeks by local interests for last half delivery in 
other sections, little has been sold to consumers in this terri- 
tory. Inquiries have fallen off, and some of those that came 
out in the last two or three weeks did not result in sales. 
For spot shipment and first half delivery lower prices are 
being quoted by local furnaces, $17.50, delivered, Cleveland, 
and $17, at furnace, for outside shipment, being the’ usual 
quotations for No. 2 foundry, but these quotations might 
be shaded to get the business in case a good inquiry should 
develop. In the Valley No. 2 foundry is quoted at $17 for 
the first half, but this quotation has been shaded 25c. for 
prompt shipment. For last half delivery both local and 
Valley furnaces are generally quoting No. 2 at $17.50. That 
this price is being quite closely adhered to is indicated by 
the report of a local foundry that tested the market on an 
inquiry for 1000 tons, but was unable to secure a lower quo- 
tation. This price at present, however, is not attractive to 
buyers, who apparently are waiting for lower quotations or 
until the market becomes firmly established at the present 
basis. With the present condition of the market not much 
buying is expected for another month. One local] interest 
reports inquiries pending aggregating 2500 tons of foundry 
iron for the first half and third quarter. Reports from mal- 
leable foundries indicate a satisfactory condition, and the 
demand for malleable iron for the last half delivery is hold- 
ing up fairly well. One local furnace interest reports the 
sale of a limited tonnage during the week and two new in- 
quiries, one for 3000 tons and another for the same amount 
or more. In Southern iron we note the sale of two 400 lots 
at $14, Birmingham, for third quarter delivery. For prompt 
shipment and the first quarter we quote, delivered, Cleve- 
land, as follows: 

Bessemer 

Northern 

Northern 

Northern 

Gray forge 

Southern foundry, N 

Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 


foundry, No. $18.00 to 
foundry, No. 17.50 to 
foundry, No. 17.00 to 


18.25 
17.75 
17.25 
17.15 
18.35 
21.55 

Coke.—Low prices are being quoted on furnace coke for 
spot shipment, and considerable tonnage is being offered at 
about $2.35 per net ton, at oven, for standard Connellsville 
coke. This price could probably be shaded. We note the 
sale of one 20,000-ton lot at $2.35 for delivery extending 
over 30 days. There is little demand for foundry coke and 
lower prices are quoted for contracts. We quote Connells- 
ville 72-hour foundry coke at $3 to $3.15 for spot shipment 
and $3 to $3.25 for the first half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications in bar 
products show a falling off during the past week, as com- 
pared with January. The less active demand is not attribut- 
ed to a decrease in the consumption, but to the fact that not 
only have consumers a considerable tonnage coming on 1909 
contracts, but heavy specifications have been sent to the 
mills on first quarter contracts. Some of the largest con- 
sumers have already sent in specifications for their entire 
tonnage on their first quarter contracts. A fair volume of 
current business is coming out and new inquiries, which are 
largely for plates and structural material, are somewhat 
more plentiful, being mostly for small lots. There is little 
inquiry for bar contracts, as most of the consumers are 
covered with contracts. Prices on steel bars are firm at 
1.50c., Pittsburgh. The demand for plates is fairly active, 
and better deliveries are being made by some of the mills. 
Plates are firm at 1.55c. to 1.60c., Pittsburgh, the former 
price being quoted for desirable orders. One mill agency 
reports the closing of a contract for 3000 tons for delivery 
until July 1 at the higher price. An Eastern mill that has 
been selling plates in this market at 1.60c., at mill, for quick 
shipment, is now shading that price $1 a ton on universal 
plates. Structural material is firm at 1.55c. to 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, nearly all the sellers maintaining the latter price. 
The contract for the addition to the Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, 3000 tons, has been let to the Thompson-Starrett 
Company, New York. ‘The city of Cleveland has awarded 
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contracts for about 1200 tons of steel for bridge work to 
the Van Dorn Iron Works Company and the King Bridge 
Company of Cleveland, the former getting the bulk of the 
tonnage. On the largest bridge, requiring 575 tons, the Van 
Dorn Company bid $61.25 per ton, erected. The demand 
for sheets continues fairly active. While the leading interest 
and some of the large independent mills are crowded with 
orders, a number of the small mills can make prompt ship- 
ment. Not much new bar iron business is coming out, but 
mills are getting good specifications on contracts. Prices 
are firm at 1.60c. to 1.65c., Cleveland. A local interest is 
in the market for 200 tons of standard section rails for 
work in connection with a blast furnace plant. The demand 
for light rails continues fairly good. Jobbers report an im- 
provement in warehouse orders as compared with January. 


Old Material.—The continued dullness of the market 
has finally resulted in a softening of prices, and nearly all 
grades are quoted 50c. a ton lower. In some cases further 
concessions could, doubtless, be secured. The lower prices 
are being asked by dealers who have scrap coming in. They 
do not want to store it in their yards and are anxious to 
move it, even at lower prices. The demand continues light. 
Mills are still well filled up and are buying in only small 
lots. Dealers feel that the easing up of prices is only tem- 
porary and are not disposed to quote present prices for scrap 
in their yards. Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are 
as follows: 


eee Wn cd cates ceegess6oa ear $15.75 to $16.25 
Ca SON BIN SoG Cu ade den eeweeesoun 19.00 to 19.50 
Sn ND I a6 ates. nla cats vbcencdas 20.00 to 20.50 
SE A IIS osc “a a-a0 wo 0 ew be. 4 eh Ole 16.50 to 17.00 
REOOVT GOTH BLOGs hci sopeece cern 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over....... 22.50to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 14.00 to 14.50 
ROSIPORE - TOALIORNG voc cv i ev ecwnecewas 16.00 to 16.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap........... 10.50 to 11.00 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


EVO CRP AROS oso wise Caf aN Geestek's $21.00 to $21.50 
eee reek ee 8.25to 8.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings.. 10.00 to 10.50 
StSGl- OTIS: CUTMIMNGE so ccc ciensecee 11.50 to 12.00 
ee a EEE EYE Te ee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............-. 16.00 to 16.50 
POS a OR a 686 cvs Kno 00's oa ade eS RO 4.50 to 15.00 
PEPPER AE PERE TORRES 2.75 to 13.25 
ee eer rire ee ee 11.00 to 11.50 


—_>-+e—__—_- 


St. Louis. 


St. Louis, February 7, 1910. 


The freight business of St. Louis aggregated 44,527,940 
tons for 1909. The increase over 1908 was 4,883,940 tons, 
or 12.31 per cent. Building is on the increase as shown by 
the January report, the gain over the corresponding month 
last year being more than $300,000. ‘The total operations 
were $1,461,000. Banks also show a gain for the first month 
of the year over 1908. ‘The demand for money is fairly 
good and the supply of loanable funds is large. While there 
is some hesitation in pig iron and coke and weakness in 
metals there is a large output of finished stock and a good 
demand. Manufacturers and jobbers are busy and in many 
instances have large bookings for future delivery. The liqui- 
dation in stocks has no appreciable effect on general business. 
Crop prospects on wheat continue favorable, taking in the 
entire wheat belt. 

Coke.—tTransactions in coke continue on the moderate 
scale which has prevailed since New Year’s and there is no 
snap to the market. In fact, inspite of a decline of nearly 
50c. per ton since the high point, the market is ruling weak, 
mainly owing to the limited demand. One effect of the lower 
price is noted in the reluctance of producers to book long 
time contracts on the basis of current figures. Shipments 
are coming forward better and no complaint is made either 
with respect to orders being filled promptly or delay in 
transportation. We quote for standard Connellsville foun- 
dry, $3 to $3.25, according to quality, for shipment through 
the year per net ton, f.o.b. oven. 

Pig Iron.—The leading sales agencies express disappoint- 
ment with regard to the business of the past week, for while 
they looked for an improvement in the demand over the pre- 
vious week, trade has ruled quieter, and the weakness in 
prices is a little more pronounced. It is thought that mer- 
chant sellers are growing more bearish in their views, and 
so far as their influence goes are using it to bring about a 
decline. The offerings of resale iron are not as large or as 
urgent as was the case until recently, and, therefore, not 
much of a factor in influencing prices. The situation in 
Wall Street, rumors of local strikes and the importations of 
foreign iron, together with a well supplied condition as re- 
gards the larger buyers, are confining trade to small con- 
sumers. Houses which cater to this class of buyers and 
whose business covers a wide range of territory, are fairly 
busy, and the aggregate of their sales is reasonably satis- 
factory. In case of one merchant seller, the round-up for 
last month was so favorable that he can hardly count on 
an active demand for February. Most of the offices report 
inquiries ranging from 100 to 500 tons, principally for South- 
ern foundry. Nominally, prices remain unchanged, and we 
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quote for Southern No. 2 foundry and basic, for shipment 
prior to July 1, $14; for shipment over the last half, $14.50, 
f.o.b. Birmingham, though for the latter delivery there is 
very little inquiry. Southern Ohio is quoted at $17, f.o.b. 
furnace. 

Lead, Spelter, Etc.—The market for lead is quiet and 
the price is a trifle higher for the week at 4.5744c. Spelter 
is lower and offered at 5.6244c., East St. Louis. Zinc ore is 
easier and quoted at $44 per ton, Joplin base. Tin is off 
10c. per 100 Ib.; antimony unchanged; copper, 2)4c,,.per 
100 lb, lower. The demand for finished metals ruled fairly 
active for the week. 

Old Material.—Dealers report a slight improvement in 
the demand, but there is hardly a sufficient call from con- 
sumers to make a market, transactions being mostly con- 
fined to dealers. The fact, however, that stocks are very 
light imparts a degree of strength. Offerings by the rail- 
roads are not large, the only lists out being 1200 tons each 
by the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis & San Francisco. 
There is no Eastern outlet at present. Relaying rails, heavy 
sections, are well cleaned up and wanted. The demand for 
old car wheels has fallen off and the price is 50c. per ton 
lower. The balance of the list remains unchanged and 
somewhat nominal. We quote dealers’ prices as follows, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


ee Kkss ew ixt $16.00 to $16.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 14.50 to 15.00 


Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 


Sack th WOOO cdi cic ct cee wea bias 25.00 to 25.50 
ONE CAO WHEE NNT ite det Powe e's Cees 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 14.50to 15.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Ris DA NOs 6 a ¢.hna wkd Ca Fewenina $14.50 to $15.50 
DO GRP Eien ds wcemad 66 0G keen eee 20.50 to 21.00 
CE RO Oia aie ea ess 0 bes Hee Saves 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........ccess 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought... .....cscecoe 14.50 to 15.00 
RARE MIU. 6 6c w 4c 90 e siele Skee 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomictive tires, smooth............. 16.00 to 17.00 
Ne. 1 OIRO TONMR ss bikin oo eee eae 11.50 to 12.00 
NN: I Gia Song aia 4 We 0-99 0 0.0: be 8.00 to 8.50 
Fr 0 o's 6:6 buka ss 6 eas 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings... 11.00 to 11.50 
ING. -E CAME GORD. 5 0s 'o'b's oes ass dw ees 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove p.ate and light cast scrap...... 10.00 to 10.50 
ee eee eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 9.50 to 10.00 
Pe Me MDG As are de dhe ode ban Rees 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ 9.50 to 10.00 
ee Ee 10.50 to 11,00 
Machine shop turnings............... 10.50 to 11.00 





The Illinois Steel Warehouse Company, an Illinois cor- 
poration, with a home capital of $100,000, has been licensed 
to use $40,000 thereof in business in St. Louis. 

The Commonwealth Steel Company announced that with- 
in 10 days the new addition to its Granite City plant will 
be completed and 400 additional men placed on the payroll. 
The company has under construction four new buildings, to 
be equipped with machinery of the most improved type. 


— --e—___—_. 


Buffalo. 


BurraLo, N. Y., February 8, 1910. 

Pig Iron.—The halt in demand, caused apparently by 
the unfavorable aspect of the security market and the un- 
certainty relative to legislative action respecting corporate 
interests continues, and negotiations which were under way 
a week or two ago on a good many large inquiries for last 
half delivery have evidently been suspended temporarily by 
the consumers, awaiting a clearing of the situation. Fur- 
naces in this district are not sufficiently anxious to t: ke on 
new business to enter aggressively into competition with 
other producing districts and are not making the necessary 
cuts to meet the reduced prices recently put into effect by 
Virginia furnaces, which affects New England territory and 
the Atlantic coast towns as respects this district, but does 
not, however, affect New York State and middle Pennsy!l- 
vania points. Price schedules have not been changed, not- 
withstanding the fact that little new business is being done. 
Slightly lower quotations might have to be made temporar- 
ily to secure business, especially from New England points. 
We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Saree re ars, $18.00 to $18.25 
Set, 2 SED ba wis'b oid «00 eee ntanesdion 17.50 to 18.00 
POO DPN 0 656.5 s cannes talcbheetesen 17.00 to 17.50 
Pa eh SHINY Wis bic 6b ud iS biden 17.00 to 17.25 
OR SC ade amides s dalle we eels 16.75 to 17.00 
SS (5-0 su oa Vink bli fave os ke 17.50 to 18.00 
NT io 6 apse aie ke Wa eae doe 19.50 to 19.75 
WE 6 a dioiabidra' id Waheed OS Raines dee 18.00 to 18.50 
CONN Say ahis bas ea dkeesecknvane 20.50 to 21.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Leading sellers report that 
hoops, which have been the weak point compared with other 
lines, are beginning to strengthen; inquiries are more plen- 
tiful, a good deal of business is being booked and prices 
are firmer. In general lines most agencies report that in- 
quiries are increasing and that specifications against con- 
tracts are being received in a little larger volume than during 
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January. Specifications on cold rolled steel are still very 
heavy. The Canadian export demand is fairly good, espe- 


cially for shipbuilding mate rial. In 
demand continues active and a fair number of new building 
projects are being figured on. Bids are being asked this 
week for the 550 tons of steel required for the new plant of 
the King Sewing Machine Company, Buffalo, and bids were 
taken last week for 250 tons of steel for the Dun, Salmon 
Company’s warehouse, Syracuse. Among the contracts 
awarded this week were the following: Addition to plant of 
the Otis Elevator Compary at Buffalo, 650 tons, given to 
the Buffalo Structural S.eel Company:° Standard Mirror 


structural shapes the 


Company’s factory, Buffalo, 150 tons, taken by Charles 
Ernst Sons Iron Works, who also took 100 tons for the 


Hamburg, N. Y., high school: about 100 tons for the Wash- 
ington B. French apartment house, Buffalo, which went to 
the Geo. Kellogg Structural Company. The American Bridge 
Company is to furnish the 12) tons for the Erie Canal 
bridge at Georgia street, Buffalo, and Wurtz & Son, Buffalo, 
are to furnish and erect the steel for the Marks Amus2ment 
Company theatre and the Faxon, Williams & Faxon Bakery, 


Buffalo, about 100 tons each. The steel contract for the 
extensive foundry of the Erie Engine Works, Erie, Pa., was 
let to the Riverside Bridge Company, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 

Old Material.—There is no change from the stagnant 
condition reported last week. All lines are exceedingly dull 
and trade is almost at a standstill. In the absence of de- 
mand prices remain unchanged, dealers making no effort 
to induce trade by shading quotations. The nominal price 


schedule is as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Oe a $16.00 to $16.50 
Low phosphorus steel................ 19.50 to 20.00 
SS eB rrr ee 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery east scr oD. 16.00 to 16.50 
ee eS err cai .. 20.00 to 20.75 
tp eee 25.00 to 25.50 
CR RE Ws oct ebees 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable... . 16.50 to 17.00 
ee Se eer eee ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive grate eee a: 13.00 to 13.50 
Pee. + ae ase wes 2s FL bia tba I3.50to 14.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
Clean. cast borings........ 7 we 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap Suis a ude a ome hie ob 13.50 to 14.00 


—-—o -e 


The German Iron Market. 

3ERLIN, January 27, 1910.—The iron market has again 
given evidence of its imherent strength. The trading on the 
Diisseldorf Exchange on Friday brought advances in prices. 
but that meeting differed from previous ones of the past 
month or two in that the upward movement extended all 
along the line this time, and the gains were in many cases 
bigger than previously. Thus the rise of steel-making pig 
iron was from 58 to 60 marks to 60 to 63 marks; German 
Bessemer from 59 to 62 to 63 to 64; Luxemburg basic from 
Luxemburg puddling from 48 to 50 to 
3 foundry from 53 to 54 to 55 to 
56: German No. 1 foundry from 61 to 638 to 638 to 65; No. 
3 from 60 to 62 to 62 to 63, and German hematite from 62 
to 64 to 64 to 66. The advances on previous trading days 
had seldom been more than one mark. In addition to the 
above the following advances in more finished products were 
registered: Soft steel bars, 108 to 115, against 106 to 11] 
marks; iron bars, 130 against 125, and thin sheets 135 to 
140 against 132.50 to 137.50 marks. 

Moreover, the Steel Syndicate met January 25 and voted 
an advance of 5 marks on all semifinished steel for delivery 
in the June quarter. Other advances of prices are being 
discussed. The makers of bands and strips are to meet in 
a few days and are expected to mark up prices. The manu- 
facturers of cold rolled products are said to be watching the 
movement in other departments with a view of lifting their 
own prices, 

On the other hand, the Cologne Gazette reports that the 
price of scrap has faJlen one mark a ton. The same news- 
paper, in its latest market review, takes occasion to warn 
the trade against a too rapid pushing of prices for pig, since 
English iron would begin to compete again on a larger scale 
if German prices should be lifted to too high a level. The 
reviewist notes that the situation of pig iron is not yet fully 
cleared up. The furnaces in the eastern part of the em- 
pire, he says, have already begun to take orders for 1911 de- 
livery, and this makes it necessary for the western furnaces 
to look to their own interests. In the Siegerland District 
greater activity is noted. Two idle furnaces were blown in 
at the beginning of the year, and the Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
van der Zypen is about to blow in its third one, which had 
been blown out for about a year. It is further pointed out 
that the detached furnaces in that region, not owning their 
own ore supplies, cannot earn profits even after the recent 
advances in prices. 

The Steel Syndicate gave out a rather more cheerful re- 
port at the meeting above referred to. It says that the trade 
in semifinished material has continued to show a satisfac- 
tory development; customers have contracted for their full 
wants for the current quarter, and contracts for the second 
quarter were declared open. Most of the German states 
owning railroads have contracted for their requirements of 


co 


52 to bD to 5D to 56; 
50 to 52; Luxemburg No. 
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amounis taken are in nearly all 
year. loreign business in heavy 
and large orders at satisfactory prices 
have recently come in. Some of these extend over several 
years. The home demand for mining rails is quieter, but 
the foreign market continues to buy actively. A more ac- 
tive demand for grooved rails has been noted; considerable 
new orders from home and foreign buyers have been recently 
booked. Notwithstanding the winter when building 
operations are mostly suspended, the demand for structural 
shapes has grown better, and greater activitiy is looked for 
later on. 


rails for the year; but the 
than for. last 
rails continues brisk, 


cases less 


season, 


Germany's foreign trade in iron of all sorts last year 
showed the following results: imports, 458,541 metric tons, 
against 558,940 tons in 1908; exports, 4,044,391 tons, 
against 3,732,428 tons. ‘Lhe excess of exports over imports 


rose to 3,585,850 tons, comparing with 3,173,488 tons in 
1908, and 2,639,053 tons in 1907. December showed a net 
balance of exports over imports amounting to 388,011 tons, 
which is a new record. In the year’s exports the following 
were the figures for some of the chief commodities : Pig iron, 
$71,045 tons, against 257.850 tons; scrap, 173,890, against 
163,761; semifinished steel, 474,854, against 471,865; beams, 
301,570, against 271,524: bands and strips, 118,659, against 





103,272; bars and fashioned forms, 487,007, against 504,- 

464; steel rails, 364,662, against 331,823; other railroad 

steel, 121,742, against 121,613; heavy plates, 224,986, 

against 207,964; medium and thinner plates, 101,902, against 

106,829 ; rolled tubing, 95,988, against 86,159: wire, 349.055, 

against 352,242, and wire nails, 67,664, against 74,287 tons. 
——_3-- oe ——_ — 


The Merchants’ Steel & Supply Company. 


The Merchants’ Steel & Supply Company, Chicago, 
has been organized and incorporated with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000, for the purpose of buying and selling 
scrap iron and steel, new and relaying rails and new 
and second-hand railroad supplies and equipment. The 
company is negotiating for the purchase of a yard on 
the Belt Line and Chicago & Western Indiana rail- 
roads, which it will equip with modern scrap yard ma- 
chinery. The company expects to have its yard open 
in about 60 days. 

W. K. Kenly is president of the company, and W. 
T. Twomey is vice-president. Mr. Kenly was for- 
merly president of the W. K. Kenly Company, from 
which he severed his connection about two years ago, 
and Mr. Twomey was for a number of years with the 
Griffin Wheel Company, where he occupied the posi- 
tion of secretary of the American Trading & Storage 
Company, formerly an auxiliary company of that in- 
stitution. The followfng constitute the Board of Di- 
rectors: W. H. McWoel, chairman of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway; Frank F. Fisher, 
vice-president of the Massillon Iron & Steel Company ; 
E. M. Allen, vice-president of the American Refrac- 
tories Company; W. K: Kenly, and W. T. Twomey. 
sesides those named the company has several prom- 
inent iron, steel and railroad men as stockholders. 

—--e—____ 


Edgar M. Moore & Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, dealers in iron and steel products, machin- 
ery and equipment, have again taken representation of 
the Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Orchard, 
Mass., carrying a stock of Chapman valves in their 
warehouse in the Termimal Warehouses, Pittsburgh. 
L. J. Walsh, for several years with the company at the 
factory, is now with Edgar M. Moore & Co. in the 
capacity of office man and salesman. The company is 
designing new patterns and styles of valves and sluice 
gates, and is working on a new catalogue which is ex- 
pected to be issued about June 1. 


The Central Steel & Supply Company, 1709-11 
Railroad Exchange Building, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed sales agent in the Chicago District for the 
New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Pittsburgh will be held in the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, in that city, on Monday evening, 
February 14. 
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New York. 


New York, February 9, 1910. 

Pig Iron.—Quietness in the pig iron market is more pro- 
nounced. The competition of Virginia irons in New Eng- 
land furnishes practically the only incident. Buffalo fur- 
naces are not attempting to meet the Virginia quotations 
in New England, and eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
furnaces maintain the same attitude in territory around New 
York. Little iron seems to be required by foundries in this 
district for shipment in the next two months, and under the 
conditions created by the slump in security prices there 
seems to be no fear that prices for later delivery will go 
higher in the near future. Sales of Virginia No. 2 iron, 
with silicon equal to that of Northern No. 2 X foundry, 
though with slightly higher phosphorus, have been made at 
$15.25 at furnace. A combination rail and water rate of 
$3 makes the price of this iron $18.25 at New England port. 
It could be put alongside the Old Dominion dock in New 
York harbor at $18.05, making a delivered price in this dis- 
trict of $18.65. We quote Northern iron, New York de- 
livery, first quarter, as follows: No. 1, $19 to $19.25; No. 2 
X, $18.75 to $19; No. 2 plain, $18.50 to $18.75. For the 
same delivery, Southern iron is $19 to $19.25 for No. 1 and 
$18.50 to $18.75 for No. 2. 


Steel Rails.—The Brooklyn Heights Transit Develop- 
ment Company has bought 1500 tons of rails. An order for 
1800 tons of girder rails has been placed with the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company by the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey. The Baltimore & Ohio rail orders, as officially 
announced, amount to nearly 79,000 tons. The Maryland 
Steel Company secured 25,100 tons, the Carnegie Stee] Com- 
pany 24,850 tons, the Illinois Steel Company 21,700 tons 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company 7150 tons. The last- 
named contract is for open hearth rails, as are also 7600 
tons of the Maryland Steel Company order and 11,500 tons 
of the Lilinois Steel Company allotment. Of the Bessemer 
rails to be rolled at Sparrows Point 3000 tons are to be 
ferrotitanium rails. The greater part of the order, or 
58,500 tons, will be 90-lb. rails, 17,500 tons will be 100-lb. 
and about 3000 tons, 75-lb. The Southern Railway is re- 
ported in the market for rails as well as several thousand 
cars. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No signs of increasing ac- 
tivity are yet apparent; all lines are exceedingly quiet. On 
account of the slow deliveries of steel bars there is more 
contracting ahead in this line than in others, but orders 
for the second half are being refused at present. The 
plate mills are showing a disposition to consider less at- 
tractive orders than formerly; many sizes that a few weeks 
ago would have been of little interest are now being bid 
upon. Few of the pending orders for structural steel have 
been closed in the past week. Bids were closed Tuesday on 
the car repair shop, 450 tons, for the Hudson & Manhattan 
Railway at Jersey City. The McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Company will fabricate 500 tons for the new puddling 


mill building for the .Reading Iron Company. The 1200 
tons of steel for the Rockefeller Building at Cleveland, 


Ohio, will likely be taken by the Hastern Steel Company. 
The Central Commercial and Manual Training High School 
at Newark, N. J., has been awarded to the Glenn Engineer- 
ing Company as general contractor, and the 1200 to 1500 
tons of structural material required will be furnished by the 
Hedden Iron Construction Company. It is reported that the 
Lackawanna Bridge Company will fabricate 9000 tons for 
the Whitehall Building for the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is inquiring for 700 tons for 
signal bridges and also for a bridge at Maryland avenue, 
Baltimore, requiring 450 tons. C. T. Wills has the general 
contract for a garage for W.-& J. Sloane on West Twenty- 
ninth street, New York City, which will require about 500 
tons, still to be placed. We quote as follows: Plain structural 
material, New York, 1.66c. to 1.71l¢.; plates, New York, 
1.71c. ; steel bars, 1.66c., and bar iron, from 1.70c. to 1.80c., 
according to the grade and quantity. 


Ferroalloys.—It is probable that some lots of ferro- 
manganese can be picked up at around $44, but buyers are 
scarce, and if they should happen to come into the market 
for any large amounts the price would probably stiffen. 
Ferrosilicon is plentiful and $62.50 seems to be the price for 
delivery over the first half and $63.50 over_the second half. 
but few transactions are reported. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Both municipalities and private water 
and gas companies are evidently influenced by the less favor- 
able general conditions, as the public lettings are few and 
small, while the purchases by private companies have shown 
a notable diminution. Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted at 
$25.50 to $26 per ton, tidewater. 


Old Material.—Transactions are few and far apart. A 
little business is being done in cast scrap, borings, turnings 
and wrought pipe, some inquiry developed for car wheels 
in the early part of the week, and some special qualities 
of wrought scrap are under negotiation, but in all other 
lines extreme dullness prevails. Nearly all the steel mills 
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are embargoed, and those which are not in this condition 
are refusing to take shipments on contracts. When embar- 
goes are lifted it is only for a day or two at a time. One 
cause of the frequent embargoes is that a great deal of 
steel scrap is still due on contracts taken at recent high 
prices, and as soon as an embargo is lifted deliveries are 
rushed in from all sides. The recent decision of the Treas- 
ury Department enlarging the classes of scrap to be ad- 
mitted at $1 per ton duty has caused a great deal of for- 
eign scrap to be offered for sale here. While. prices on a 
few kinds of old material have gone off, most kinds cannot 
be bought cheaper from the dealers, who are generally in 
good financial condition and refuse to sacrifice their hold- 
ings. On the other hand, consumers are expecting to pur- 
chase considerably cheaper. Practically a deadlock is thus 
created. An encouraging feature is the fact that this month's 
railroad lists are barely half as large as usual, thus showing 
a diminution of the supply from this source, while good 
prices are stated to have been obtained. The following 
quotations are per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


Pee Oe ee eee $15.50 to $16.00 
Old girder and T rails for melting.... 14.50to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap.........6.5. 14.50 to 15.00 
ee ey re a ern ey 20.50 to 21.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 25.00 to 26.00 
ORME steel “Clr TE. wes cect ati vee 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long...........-. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short............ 14.50 to 15.00 
ON See ee PPP eee ee eh 9.00 to 9.50 
CASE DODEMMIDs bios once ce cdectweseeeed 9.50 to 10.00 
TE PUES oc nc cts ace was, 11.50 to 12.00 
WHOUGME DIG. cece ies cece wicccces 14.00 to 14.50 
COO et WON s Chalo k's Ca We 82K SRS 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
EOUG. DEONNs hich <an's oak tate hcn tenes 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive grate bars............6.+:. 11.50 to 12.00 


Malleable cast 1650 to 17.00 


The annual banquet of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on the evening of January 29. There was 
a reception from 6.30 to 7 p.m. to enable the members 
to become better acquainted with one another. More 
than 300 members sat down to the banquet. Among 
the speakers were George HU. Neilson, toastmaster ; 
President E. K. Morse, Dr. J. A. Holmes, director 
technologic branch of the United States Geological 
Survey; Rev. Dr. Maitland Alexander, George C. 
Johnson, M. D., Frederick L. Bishop, the new head of 
the Physics Department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Walther Riddle was chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee. 


Alex Laughlin & Co., engineers and contractors, 
Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, have practically complet- 
ed their contract with the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany at Hazelton, Ohio, which covers the building of 
18 gas producers and two-lap, two-butt, two-bending 
and two-socket furnaces for the manufacture of 
wrought pipe. They are also finishing work on three 
gas fired continuous furnaces in the rod mill depart- 
ment of the Southern Iron & Steel Company, Alabama 
City, Ala. 





The Titan Steel Casting Company has purchased 
the business of Benjamin Atha & Co., Newark, N. J. 
It will continue to operate the plant as in the past, giv- 
ing special attention to the production of cast steel bol- 
sters, manganese steel railroad motor gears and pin- 
ions, and other car and locomotive castings. The 
officers af the new company are as follows: Benjamin 
Atha, president; Louis A. Shepard, vice-president and 
general manager; Henry G. Atha, treasurer; C. W. 
Owston, Jr., secretary. 





The Central Tube Company, Lewis Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued a new card of discounts on steel 
pipe, which are subject to the usual trade customs. 
This company has now direct representatives as fol- 
lows: Olin, Giberson & Hilands, Inc., 2 Rector street, 
New York; H. A. Leslie, 615 Ashland Block, Chicago; 
H. A. Fuller Iron & Steel Company, 701-702 Century 
Building, St. Louis; Eugene C. Saul, Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 
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THE WEEK’S PRICES, 


Cents per pound. 
-—Copper.—-, -—Lead.—_, 
Dlectro- New 8t. 

lytic. Tin. York. Louis. 
¢ 32.50 4.70 4.60 
32.45 4.70 4.55 
. 4.70 4.55 
32.50 4.70 4.55 
32. 50 4.70 4.55 
32.60 4.70 4.55 


-—Spelter.—~ 
New St. 
Yor x. L _ 
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The entire metal market is in a as condition, 
which many people attribute to the uncertainty of the Wall 
street situation. The copper trade is marking time in an- 
ticipation of the forthcoming monthly statistics to-morrow. 
Spot tin is still cornered in New York, lead is weaker in 
St. Louis and the spelter market is in bad shape. 


Copper.—-There is little to be said about the copper 
situation and prices yesterday and to-day were entirely 
nominal, as both buyers and sellers are awaiting the publi- 
cation of the statistics for January, which are due to- 
morrow. ‘The tone of the market is contradictory. Some 
people can see nothing good in the outlook for the future, 
as they declare that even a curtailment will not have much 
effect on the market, as they feel that stocks are too heavy, 
while others think that the conditions will be bettered after 
to-morrow. A careful survey of the market to-day failed to 
bring to light any transactions of consequence and elec- 
trolytic copper has been freely offered at 13.50c., without 
takers. The situation of lake copper is perhaps a little 
better than electrolytic, although buyers are so few that it 
is difficult to make any possible statement as to what the 
metal might be worth if quantities of any size were asked 
for. Reports from abroad show that the speculative in- 
terests there are trying to keep the market up, and the 
operations seem to be entirely on the bull side. It is be- 
lieved there that the reduction of copper for January will 
be about 10 per cent., and it appears that those reports 
have been made by American representatives of London 
houses. We quote electrolytic to-day at 13.50c. and lake at 
13.75c. If there is any buying following the statistics, how- 
ever, these low prices may not prevail longer than 24 hours. 
The arrivals of copper so far this month have been 12,202 
tons. Spot copper sold in London to-day for £59 8s. 9d. and 
futures for £60 6s. 3d. The sales amounted to 1200 tons 
of spot and 1200 tons of futures. 


Waterbury Average.—The 
January was 13.8714c. 


Waterbury average for 


Pig Tin.—Spot tin is in about the same condition as it 
was last week, but as there is little or no bidding the par- 
ties who are holding it so closely are getting but little sat- 
isfaction out of the situation. Prices during the week have 
been hovering around 32.50c. and the range of fluctuations 
was closer than it has been in many weeks. The last three 
weeks in the pig tin market have been the dullest in several 
months, and consumers are buying the metal only as they 
need it. Even the speculators in tin are taking but little 
interest in the situation and the most interesting feature of 
the market is the fact that the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration has protected itself against any possible bull opera- 
tions by purchasing and holding all the tin it may require 
for some time to come. The arrivals of pig tin so far this 
month have been 820 tons, while there are 5045 tons afloat. 
The London market was steady to-day and spot tin sold for 
£147 17s. 6d. and futures brought £149 10s. The sales were 
light, amounting in all to only 180 tons of spot and 100 tons 
of futures. 

Tin Plates.—The tin plate situation remains practically 
unchanged. If anything the demand has fallen off slightly, 
as some can manufacturers have bought all they need for 
the time being. The mills are still crowded with orders, 
however, and independents are getting premiums. 100 Ib. 
coke plates remain at $3.84. The upward movement in for- 
eign tin plates has stopped for the time and Swansea plates 
remain at 13s. 444d. 

Lead.—There seems to be a surplus of lead in St. Louis 
and the independents are offering it freely at 4.55c. The 
market there is decidedly uncertain, and it would not sur- 
prise some sellers if the market broke lower. In New York 
the market is firmer than it is in the West, and the leading 
interest continues to ask 4.70c., while outsiders are demand- 
ing 4.72%e. to 4.75c. 

Spelter.—The spelter market is quite ragged. 
being freely offered in the New York market at 6.12M%c. 
There are some reports of sales at lower prices, and both 
consumers and sellers are watching the situation closely. 
Those who need the metal are buying it only as they need 
it and there is a strong impression that the market will go 
lower. In St. Louis spelter has declined to 5.87%4c., and the 
situation there is decidedly uncertain. Lower prices than 
these are quoted, but they may not be based on actual quota- 
tions. 
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Sheet Zinc.—The ruling price of sheet zinc was re- 
duced on February 7 to $7.50 per 100 lb., basis, less 8 per 
cent. discount, f.0.b. cars, at the works. This is the second 
reduction within two weeks, as the price on January 29 was 
reduced to $7.75. 


—The looked for higher prices in antimony 
have not materialized, which is largely due to the general 
demoralization of the metal market. There is more anti- 
mony on hand than the sellers anticipated, and the cheaper 
grades have come into the market in such large quantities 
as to affect sales of the better known brands. Hallett’s is 
held at 8.25c., Cookson’s can be had at 8.50c., and the Hun- 
garian grades can be obtained for 7.50c. 


Old Metals.—The market is unsettled, but dealers’ sell- 
ing prices are nominally unchanged, as follows: 


Antimony. 


7 Cents. 
3.25 to 13.50 
a4 75 to 13.00 

15 to 12 00 


heavy cut and crucible 
heavy and wire 
light 


Copper, 
Copper, 
Copper, 
Brass, heavy 

Brass, light 

Heavy machine composition 
Clean brass turnings 
Composition turnings 
Lead, heavy 

Lead, tea 

Zine scrap 


.T5to 9. ‘00 
"25 to 10.50 
4.50 

4, 15 

5.00 to 5.25 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEw YORK, 

Liquidation has continued, the only 

unsatisfactory condition being that it 
urgent on some days than on others. 

ing influence 


February 9, 1910. 
variation from this 
was somewhat less 
The steadily depress- 
is the expectation of undesirable legislation at 
Washington. Undoubtedly solid ground will eventually be 
reached, but whether this is to be expected soon is a prob- 
lem. The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this week 
was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 
Allis-Chalm.. pref.. 36 - 42 
Beth. Steel, com... 26%4- 28% 
Beth. Steel, pref... 53 - 58 
Can, com 10 - 114% 
72 - 75 
com.. 56%- 62% Pipe, 
Car & Fdry, pref..115 “117 Pipe, 
Steel Foundries... 54%- 59 U. 8S. 
Colorado Fuel 3214- 36 U. S. Steel, pref.. 
General Electric. ..147%4-151 Westinghouse Elec. 62 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 63%- 71 Te. Et 63 
Int. Harv., com.... 8: Am. Ship, com.... 
Int. Harv., pref : Am. Ship, pref 
Int. Pump, com.... 434 Chi. Pneu. Tool... 
Int. Pump, pref.... Cambria Steel 
Locomotive, com... Lake Sup. Corp.... 
Locomotive, pref... Penn. Steel, pref 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 20%- 23 Warwick 
Nat. En. & St. oe 901% Crucible St., 
Pressed St., com. 35%- 39% Crucible St., 
Pressed St, pref. "10014-10214 


11%- 12% - 40 


, 103% 


com, 35 
pref. 101 


Railway Spr., 
Railway Spr., 
Republic, com 
Republic, pref 
Sloss, 

, Sloss, 

Car & Fdry, 


ie, 13010 


- 69% 
- 6314 
- 72% 


pref.. 


* Ex dividend. 

Last transactions up to 1 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 77, pre- 
ferred 118%, bonds 104; Car & Foundry common 58%, pre- 
ferred 117%; Locomotive common 46%, preferred 110; 
Colorado Fuel 354; Pressed Steel common 37, preferred 
102; Railway Spring common 36%; Republic common 34, 
preferred 99; Sloss-Sheffield common 73; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 23%, preferred 75144; Can common 10%, preferred 
73%. 

American Radiator Company directors have 
cancel $2,000,000 preferred stock authorized but unissued, 
and to replace it witih $2,000,000 common stock. This will 
leave the outstanding capital at $10,000,000. It is the in- 
tention to issue $800,000 of the new common stock to share- 


holders at $150 a share, in the ratio of one new share for 
each 10 of old. 


Dividends.—A dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable March 1, has been declared by the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 144 per cent. on the common stock, 
payable March 1. 


voted to 


—_——_¢-g——___—_. 


The 22-in. structural mill at the Clairton Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company has rolled its first 
beam. This is the fourth finishing mill to be added to 
this plant. An 18-in. bar mill and a 22-in. structural 
mill were completed and put in operation in 1905, 
while in 1908 a 14-in. structural mill was added. 
Originally, nothing beyond billets was rolled at the 
Clairton Works, but it is now a very large producer 
of not only billets, but also steel bars and structural 
shapes. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 9, 1910. 

Judging from the large number of orders that are coming 
to the New York machinery houses from day to day it ap- 
pears that the present month will be a big one in the ma- 
chinery trade as far as business placed in New York territory 
is concerned. The receipts of the average machinery house 
in this vicinity during January were not as large as they 
were in the month of October and November in many cases, 
which is due to the fact that during the early part of the 
month inquiries were plentiful but orders did not come in 
in any great volume. Toward the last of the month, how- 
ever, there was a strong buying movement, which has in- 
creased in the last week. There are a large number of in- 
quirers who are asking for immediate quotations and who 
declare that they must have their equipment as early as 
possible and will place orders accordingly, which is taken as 
an indication that business will continue good, 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been placing some 
orders against its large list it has had before the trade, and 
the Lozier Motor Company, Plattsburg, N. Y., has been buy- 
ing extensively against a big list of requirements which was 
issued several months ago. Another large buyer of late has 
been the firm of James Cunningham, Son & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., and a number of the smaller automobile manufac- 
turers have been placing orders for some good sized business. 
It is understood that the Bethlehem Steel Company will 
close out its list very shortly, as machinery selling men who 
are familiar with the affairs of the company declare it is their 
intention to put the proposed additions_to the machine shop 
equipment in service as early as possible. There are no new 
lists before the trade at present, but machinery men who 
are familiar with conditions in the South declare that a 
number of railroads in that territory are preparing to make 
purchases shortly. The Pennsylvania Railroad has a few 
inquiries out for machine tools, but nothing in the nature of 
a list. 

There is a decidedly strong demand for second-hand ma- 
chines and boilers, and second-hand tools of all kinds are 
being held at a premium. The recent call of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company for a large list of special machinery has 
brought a number of users of that class of equipment into 
the market for second-hand machinery, in consequence of 
which good prices are being obtained for second-hand machin- 
ery of a class that ordinarily does not bring anywhere near 
its original cost when offered at resale. 

The International Steam Pump Company is making pur- 
chases covering a general line of machine tools and other 
machinery apparatus for all of its plants. These expen- 
ditures were provided for by the company some time ago, 
when a large appropriation was made. A foundry is being 
built at the Henry R. Worthington plant, Harrison, N. J., 
and at the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gerden Company plant, Elmwood 
Place, Ohio, an extension, is being made to the main foun- 
dry building, which will be-2#20 x 160 ft., and will be 
served by two 10-ton traveling cranes. A 6-ft. span travel- 
ing crane will also be installed in the foundry yard. At 
the Snow Steam Pump Works, Buffalo, N. Y., a one-story 
addition, 50 x 175 ft., is being made to the machine shop. 
Minor improvements are also being made to the Blake & 
Knowles Steam Pump Works, East Cambridge, Mass., and 
the Dean Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass. F. A. 
Harris, purchasing agent for the company, has been send- 
ing out the inquiries. 

The American District Steam Company, Lockport, N. Y., 
is buying just now for extensive additions to its plant at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. The company will erect a ma- 
chine shop which will be approximately 100 x 260 ft. in size 
and two stories in hight. In addition to utilizing the struc- 
ture as a general machine shop, a testing room, pattern shop 
and carpenter shop will be installed in the building. Work 
on the structure will be commenced about April 1, and it 1s 
hoped to have the building completed and equipped by the 
end of July. When the machine shop is constructed the 
offices of the company will be removed to Tonawanda and 
the entire plant will be located in that city, with the ex- 
ception of a branch office and storehouse which will remain 
in Lockport. 

A hydroelectric plant capable of developing 4000 hp. will 
be established by the Blue Ridge Power Company near 
Creighton, Ga. The construction contract has been secured 
by Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc., 60 Broadway, New York. The 
work will include the building of a Ransom hollow dam, 42 
ft. high and 6000 ft. long, and a reinforced concrete power 
house. The Hydrgulic Properties Company, 60 Broadway, 
New York, furnished the designs for the plant and will be 
consulted in reference to machinery requirements. The 
power will principally be used by the Franklin Pyrites 
Company. 

Requirements for Two Technical Schools, 


As a result of a gift of $250,000 to the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., for the 
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establishment of a laboratory mechanical engineering school, 
it is thought that before long the faculty of this school wilh 
be in need of considerable in the way of mechanical equip- 
ment. It is understood that the Board of Trustees of the 
school will provide a site for the laboratory, which will be 
known as the Mason Laboratory of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, and Charles C. Haight of New York has been selected 
as the architect. Construction on the building will be 
begun July 1 next, and it is the programme to purchase the 
initial equipment as soon as possible . 

It will not be long before the city of Newark, N. J., 
will purchase a good sized lot of machine tools to be in- 
stalled in the proposed commercial and manual training 
high school, for which bids were opened several days ago. 
The H. C. Stowe Construction Company of New York was 
the lowest bidder on the work and agreed to build the 
school for $547,029.50, which was within the appropriation 
set aside by the Board of Education. This work, it is un- 
derstood, includes the completion of the building only, to- 
gether with the necessary plumbing work, &c., and the ma- 
chine tool equipment will be purchased separately. 


Bids will be opened on February 17 by the City Clerk 
of Erie, Kan., for furnishing material and constructing 
systems of water works, electric light and sewers. The 
equipment required includes a steel tank of 70,000 gal. 
capacity, two 300 G. P. N. horizontal duplex compound 
noncondensing pumps, two boiler feed pumps, boilers, gen- 
erators, transformer, &c. Details as to the size of the 
equipment needed can be obtained from Burns & McDonnell, 
engineers, Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Jamestown Metal Furniture Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y¥., is in the market for a line of equipment such as is 
used in sheet metal work. This will include power punches, 
forming presses and the like, and it will be installed in an 
addition the company is making. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., 
is planning for some extensive improvements. The company 
proposes to go into the manufacture of brass on a larger 
scale than has been done heretofore and is contemplating the 
erection of a large machine shop and annealing department 
as well as a new box factory. The proposed improvements 
have not been entirely decided upon as yet, and it is stated 
that it will be 30 days before the company’s plans are 
matured. 

The Mack Brothers Automobile Company, Allentown, Pa., 
which has been buying machinery in this market for the last 
few months, now has inquiries out for a fair sized assort- 
ment of machinery and machine tools to add to its genera? 
manufacturing facilities. 

The Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has not as yet decided on the equipment for the plant the 
company proposes to build adjoining the New York Belt 
Line in that city. As has been stated, the company is plan- 
ning to erect a machine shop, 200 x 200 ft., and other build- 
ings. It is probable that later on the company will come 
into the market for a good sized list of machinery require- 
ments. 

The Otis Elevator Company, New York, is buying a few 
tools to be installed in an addition which is being made to 
its Buffalo plant. Some equipment which is in other shops 
will be moved to the new building, and it is stated that the 
purchases will not be very heavy. The company placed 
some fair sized orders with dealers in the New York mar- 
ket during the week. 

Power equipment will be required by the American Pat- 
ent Leather Company, Newark, N. J., for a new plant which 
the company will shortly erect on the Newark meadows. 
The main building of the plant will be 100 x 200 ft. in size, 
and it will be two and three stories in hight. There will be 
a number of smaller buildings and the plant will be used for 
making patent leather. The company has a plant at pres- 
ent on Walnut street, Newark, and can be addressed there. 

The Newark Rivet Works, 262 Lafayette street, New- 
ark, N. J., is spending about $10,000 in the erection of three 
additional stories to an existing one-story brick building, 50 
x 100 ft. in size. The addition will be used for the manu- 
facture of automobile wind shields, and sheet metal work- 
ing equipment will be installed. 

H. H. McNaughton of the McNaughton Foundry, Char- 
lotte, Mich., has leased the plant of the Golden Rule Stove 
Company of Maryville, Tenn., and the equipment in the 
Charlotte plant will shortly be moved to Maryville, where 
the company will continue the manufacture of the McNaugh- 
ton sectional grate bar and other specialties. Additional 
equipment will probably be needed at the new plant. 

The Penn Steel Casting & Machine Company, Front and 
Penn streets, Chester, Pa., is making an addition to its 
chipping department which will greatly increase its facilities. 
Work on the building is now under way. 

The Valley Boat & Engine Company, Baldwinsville, N. 
Y., has commenced work upon the erection of a factory at 
Saginaw, Mich., where the company will move the equipment 
of its present plant about March 1. The company will manu- 
facture materials from which a motor boat or yacht hull of 
the latest design can be made. The company will not manu- 
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facture engines, but new departments will be added from 
time to time. 

The New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will shortly open up large coal mines in Dejmont. 
Westmoreland County, Pa. ‘The plans for the new enter- 
prise, including a 4000-ton tipple, power plant and railroad 
sidings, have been made, and considerable equipment used 
for mining coal will be needed. 

“he United Indurated Fibre Company, Lockport, N. Y.. 
which was recently acquired by the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, has tet contracts for three reinforced concrete 
buildings, each 100 x 200 ft., two stories, which it will add 
to its plant, for the manufacture of asbestos goods in addi- 
tion to the fiber ware which it has heretofore made. <A large 
amount of new machinery is to be installed, and it is stated 
the total cost of the improvements to be made will approxi- 
mate S900,000. 

A pumping plant for water and sewage is proposed at 
Liverpool, N. Y., where the municipal authorities are ex- 
pected to take action in the near future. 

One or more additional boilers may be installed before 
fall by the Sayville, L. I., Electric Company, Sayville, N. Y., 
and the capacity of the power plant increased. 

A water tube boiler of 500 to 600 hp., with supply pumps, 
will probably be needed very shortly by the Holmesburg, 
Tacony & Frankford Electric Railway, Tacony, Pa. It is 
also reported, although without confirmation, that a steam 
turbine generating unit of 300 kw. will be purchased. 

A gyratory breaker of large capacity will be added to the 
erushing plant of the Clinton Point Sand Company, Clinton 
Point, N. Y. 

Plans for a hydroelectric plant to be built by the Coshoc- 
ton Light & Heating Company, Coshocton, N. Y., are rapidly 
being matured. 

The Ware County Light & Power Company, Waycross, 
Ga., has practically decided upon the installation of a gas 
producer and gas engine. Purchase of machinery, however, 
will not be made before spring, nor has the size of the plant 
been determined. 

An electric generating unit, electric crane of large capac- 
ity and a line of motors for operating machinery will be re- 
quired for a plant to be built by the Niagara Machine & Tool 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y. The plans have not yet been 
fully worked out. 

A large new plant will be erected at Syracuse, N. Y., by 
the Brown-Lipe Gear Company’s successor, the Brown-Lipe- 
Chapin Company, including a separate power house with 
electric generating machinery. Plans are now in progress. 

The Flannery Bolt Company, Bridgeville, Pa., will in- 
stall additional equipment, including an electric power plant 
of about 300 hp., the contract for which has already been let. 

In about a month the Morgan Portland Cement Company, 
Allentown, Pa., will take bids for machinery to be installed 
in a new 2000-bbl. plant. Power to the extent of 2000 kw. 
will be provided for, but it has not yet been decided whether 
to install producers and gas engines or boilers and Corliss 
engines or steam turbines. The fact that direct current is 
favored will, however, be likely to eliminate turbines from 
consideration, as they have only proven satisfactory in large 
sizes for driving alternating current dynamos. The cement 
making machinery to be purchased includes rotary kilns, 
crushers, tube mills and pulverizers, or ball tube mills, ele- 
vators, conveyors, coolers, packers, &c. Further requirements 
comprise a steam shovel, hoist, tipple, locomotive, cars, &c. 

A report from Elmira, N. Y., states that the Overland 
Automobile Company, Toledo, Ohio, has acquired the Payne 
shops there and will remodel them for the manufacture of 
motor car parts. 

John H. Smith, Dolgeville, N. Y., is reported to be in 
the market for woodworking and electrical apparatus. 

A gas engine power plant, with suction producer, will be 
installed in a new factory to be built at Waverly, N. J., by 
Samuel Jones & Co., whose address is given as 7 Bridewell 
place, London 8S. E., England. Howes & Morse, New York 
City, are understood to be in charge of the plans of the 
building. 

An electric dynamo for lighting service will be provided 
by the Oak Duke Lumber Company for its plant at Wells- 
ville, N. Y. : 

Construction of a modern high duty pumping plant is 
under consideration at Milledgeville, Ga., although the pro- 
posed equipment will not be of large capacity. 

It is reported that generating machinery will be required 
in the near future by the Central of Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga., for a new electric plant. Plans are now 
In progress. 

Plans are being prepared by the Knickerbocker Cement 
Company, Hudson, N. Y., for a large plant to be erected 
shortly at Fountain Head. Rotary kilns and a heavy line 
of crushing, grinding, pulverizing, power and other machin- 
ery will be required. Electric motors are to be used for driv- 
ing all of the apparatus in and about the mills. 

The Atlantic & Gulf Portland Cement Company, William 
B. Shaffer, president, Nazareth, Pa., has plans prepared for 
an addition to its Ragland, Ala., cement factory. All equip- 
ment has been provided for, but more may be needed later. 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 8, 1910. 
‘ihe trade has been giving a large share of its attention 
past week to matters pertaining to the several 
large Ists which territory. The 
requirements of the Bethlehem Steel Company, which cover 
placed in 


during the 


have been issued in this 


a large range of tools, will, it is understood, be 


the near future, as bidders have been urged to get in their 
estimates and it is not unlikely that some of the orders may 
be placed during the week. The list of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad is also being figured on by both merchants and 
manufacturers in this vicinity. We can learn of no definite 
business placed by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad against 
its recent list. Local railroads have not come into the mat- 
ket in any extensive way; the Pennsylvania, however, has 
inquiries out for several large punches and shears. A few 
smail lists ranging up to six or more tools have developed 
from industrial concerns, but little business of any size has 
been done. Immediate sales have been somewhat irregular; 
single tool transactions covering the general range of tools. 
mostly in the medium sizes, are reported, although consid- 
erable business of this character is pending, which, owing tv 
the press of the more extended inquiries which have devel- 
oped, have probably not been so closely followed. The trade 
has probably more business under consideration than at an) 
one time for several years, and the outlook for more active 
conditions in the near future is most favorable. Should the 
many tools now inquired for develop into orders in'a reason- 
able time, the market would, no doubt, be pretty well cleaned 
out of desirable sizes of quite a few classes of tools and the 
trade would then be again considerably handicapped in the 
way of making deliveries. 

Manufacturers, as a rule, show somewhat greater activ- 
ity; there has been quite a fair volume of general business 
originating in various sections of the country on which ‘it- 
ferent builders are figuring. The demand for tools of the 
heavier type has been more pronounced, particularly those 
of a somewhat special nature. The scarcity of good me- 
chanics is still reported by some manufacturers. Very lit- 
tle business has developed in the export trade. A fair vol- 
ume of business has been done in power transmission spc- 
cialties, but there has been almost an entire absence of de- 
mand on the usual standard types of equipment. 

The second-hand machine tool business has been a trifle 
more active: the bulk of the demand has been of a small. 
size individually, but a better demand is anticipated as de- 
liveries harden for new equipment. Business in new power 
equipment of the medium capacities is a shade better, while 
some fair business in that of the larger horsepowers is under 
consideration. 

The demand for steel castings continues active; foun- 
dries are pretty actively engaged and deliveries are steadily 
hardening. General gray iron foundries report new busi- 
ness as being somewhat irregular. The demand for machin- 
ery castings, however, shows some little betterment. 

The Sussex Light & Power Company, Laurel, Del., whose 
power equipment requirements were referred to in last 
week’s report, now advises us that it is their intention to 
purchase a Russell engine and a Fort Wayne generator. 

The Hess Machine Works notes quite an improved de- 
mand for its line of file-making machinery, as well as spe- 
cial tools. The past few months have been the most active 
since the depression, and the plant is now running at about 
full capacity. Present orders include three sets of file-mak- 
ing machines for export to Russia, and two sets for Sweden. 
Orders for a number of machines for Western delivery, as 
vell as six sets for Eastern delivery are also reported. 

The Richmond Forgings Corporation, Richmond, Va., 
which was understood to be in the market for a gas engine 
and producer plant, advises us that it has about concluded 
to use electric power for a time, which will be furnished by 
a loeal plant. It has not fully determined whether a gas 
power plant will serve its purpose. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company reports con- 
ditions as somewhat easier since the first of the year. <A 
good volume of business for chilled and sand cast rolls, chat 
coal iron castings and general machine work is on its books. 
and the plant is being operated at about normal capacity. 
The outlook for business is considered good, although few 
large propositions are being figured on. This concern will 
ship next week a complete 26-in. sheet mill. 

Fels & Co., soap manufacturers, Seventy-third ard 
Woodland avenue, have acquired eight acres of ground ad- 
joining their plant on Glenmore avenue, south of Island 
road. An addition to their plant will ultimately be erected 
on the site, but nothing of a definite nature has been decided 
upon. ‘ 

The Company reports Januars 
as being a very fair month. 
toward irregularity, but on the whole is satisfactory. 


Standard Pressed Steel 
Business has had a tendency 
The 


foreign demand has not been heavy, orders have been numer- 


ous, but small individually. The domestic trade has been 
good, and the company’s plant continues to be operated at 
full capacity. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., February 8, 1910. 

The trade is watching sharply the trend of the stock 
market for any unfavorable effect upon industrial condi- 
tions. Thus far no recession in business has been felt by 
the dealers. Both the machine tool and supply houses had 
a January which equaled expectations, and February holds 
up at much the same level. The same statement describes 
the tool steel market. Jobbers and dealers in metal lines are 
showing no inclination to curtail their stocks. A small per- 
centage of manufacturers are going a little slow in their 
buying, and a few of them report a slackening in orders and 
inquiries, but instances where production has been affected 
are not at all common, certainly no more so than when the 
stock market was at its highest. The industrial situation 
has not steadied down sufficiently to bring a trade which has 
no fluctuations. 

Generally speaking, the opinion in Boston is that the un- 
rest in Wall Street may check the growing demand for man- 
ufactured products, but that no permanent injury will be 
done. The feeling is growing, however, that disturbing ele- 
ments, notably the agitation for lower prices and proposed 
Government action on great economic questions, combined 
with the approaching Congressional elections, may have a 
tendency to make the advance in business somewhat slower 
than might otherwise have been the case. Czaservative ob- 
servers would not regret retarding influences if they were 
not too severe, believing that better results must be obtained 
if the period of a full demand is reached gradually, rather 
than as a boom condition, which is more exhausting. 

Cc. C. Putnam & Son, Putnamville, Vt., lumber manu- 
facturers, are in the market for structural steel frame work 
for a double track lumber carrying tramway, 2500 ft in 
length, of which 1500 is double track. 

The Empire Electric Mfg. Company and B. Lamb & Co., 
Plainville, Conn., have consolidated in a new corporation 
known as the Empire Electric & Mfg. Company, with a 
Connecticut charter, the authorized capital stock being 
$50,000. B. Lamb & Co. manufacture small ferrules and 
eyelets, and the Empire Company electric fittings, and the 
new company will continue both lines. W. H. Johnston, 
Stapleton, N. Y., is the president, H. E. Propson, Plainville, 
secretary, and J. E. Lamb, Plainville, treasurer and man- 
ager. 

J. J. Wehinger, Worcester, Mass., has been made super- 
intendent of the works of the James Hunter Machine Com- 
pany, North Adams, Mass., builder of textile machinery. 

The city of Boston is to establish independent electric 
generating plants in its large school buildings, the first of 
which is to be installed in the new high school of commerce, 
plans for which will be prepared immediately. 

Herbert Morris & Bastert Empress Iron Works, Lough- 
borough, England, is contemplating establishing an Ameri- 
can plant, and an effort is being made to procure the works 
for Rutland, Vt. 

The engine and boiler room of the Thompson Bros. Drop 
Forging Company, Southington, Conn., was burned February 
7, loss, $10,000. The factory of Charles M. Bearse, Everett, 
Mass., show counters and druggists’ fixtures, was burned 
February 8, loss, $17,000. 

Additions to manufacturing facilities, outside of metal 
lines, include the following: Neptune Packing Company, 
sardine packing plant at Boothbay, Me.; Winsted Hosiery 
Company, Winsted, Conn., four-story brick building, 40 x 90 
ft.; Victoria Mills, Thornton, R. I., boiler house of cement 
and expanded metal; Massachusetts Mills Corporation, 
Lowell, Mass., increase in capital stock from $1,800,000 to 
$3,000,000, money to be used for new mills; ©. Thair- 
wall & Co., silk manufacturers, Cambridge, Mass., one-story 
mill, 80 x 190 ft., at Cambridge. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn., 
manufacturer of hardware, chain blocks and electric hoists, 
is preparing plans for a six-story building, 50 x 265 ft., of 
mill construction. The space will be used to relieve conges- 
tion in some of the departments, in anticipation of increased 
business. 

The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of hardware, will erect a new building, of 
reinforced concrete, 60 x 100 ft., seven stories. It will 
adjoin the present office building, immediately to the north, 
and wi!l be used partly for manufacturing, partly for storage 
and one floor will be devoted to office uses. 

The Southington Industrial Association, Southington, 
Conn., will erect another manufacturing building this sea- 
son, but no definite plans have been made for it. The asso- 
ciation owns the building occupied by the Brass Products 
Company, manufacturer of electric and combination fix- 
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tures, and it is likely that the new structure will be devoted 
to increasing the company's manufacturing space. 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 
manufacturer of hardware and marine specialties, suffered 
severe loss in the recent fire, the building, together with the 
office, being destroyed, while the machinery and stock were 
considerably injured. Accommodations have been found im 
the new Smedley Building, 152-156 Brewery street, and the 
company is now moving in, with the expectation of resum- 
ing manufacturing within a few days. Power will be ob- 
tained from the local electric distributing plant. The com- 
pany did not own the old building. 


The Weld Mfg. & Supply Company, 79 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer of sheet metal and wire goods and 
dies and tools for special work, has increased its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $40,000, the new money being intended 
to take care of an increasing business. The controlling in- 
terest in the corporation has been purchased by I. H. Kle- 
ban, Bridgeport, Conn., in which city the factory is located. 
G. A. Weld, the former president, has sold his entire hold- 
ings, and at the next directors’ meeting an entirely new 
board of officers will be elected. 

The plans of the Kennebec Development Company, 
which will develop the water power of the Moosehead Lake 
region in Maine, comprise the creation of 91,000 hp. in elec- 
trie energy and the expenditure of $9,000,000, and afford 
a striking instance of the potentiality of New England water 
powers. The work on three dams will begin in the spring. 
The first, just below the outlet of the great lake, will de- 
velop 30,000 hp. <A second, below the first, with its crest 
123 ft. high and on a level with the tailing of the upper 
dam, will double the power, which will again be duplicated 
by a third reservoir of equal hight still farther down the 
river. The reservoir system will approximate 56,000 acres. 
Whether or not the plans are carried out to a complete ful- 
fillment at this time, there is no doubt that the development 
of power as estimated is by no means exaggerated. 

The Secor Typewriter Company, Derby, Conn., which will 
manufacture a new visible typewriter, has completed or- 
ganization with the election of Frederick A. Richardson 
as presiaent; C. Downs, vice-president, and Daniel 8, Brins- 
made, secretary and treasurer. The business is capitalized 
for $30,000. 

Official confirmation has been made of the absorption of 
the Columbia Motor Car Company, Hartford, Conn., as a 
part of the United States Motor Company. The Hartford 
shops will operate as at present, as an independent unit, the 
new corporations being a holding company only. The state- 
ment is made that an annual production of 5000 cars will 
be set for the Columbia works, which would mean necessary 
enlargements of manufacturing facilities. 

The Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of textile machinery, has awarded the contract for 
additions to its works, consisting of a three-story brick build- 
ing, 47 x 47 ft., a boiler house, 38 x 58 ft., to be equipped 
with Bigelow boilers, and a five-story tower, 20 ft. square, 
for toilet rooms and stairway. 

The Connecticut River Power Company proposes to instal! 
additional units of power at Vernon, Vt., at a cost of 
$150,000. 

The Risdon Tool & Machine Company, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., has been incorporated in Connecticut, with $25,000 paid 
in capital, to take over the business of the Risdon Tool Works 
of that city. The company has largely increased its facilities 
and added new lines. It will design and make dies, models, light 
machinery and tools, and is fitted for light manufacturing. 
A specialty will be made of sub-press dies. W. L. Shepard. 
superintendent of the American Mills Company, Waterbury, 
is president of the corporation; A. H. Dayton. vice-president, 
and George T. Wigmore, assistant cashier of the Naugatuck 
National Bank, Naugatuck, Conn., secretary and treasurer. 
The directors comprise Mr. Shepard, Mr. Wigmore, C. E. 
Beardsley, auditor of the American Brass Company, Water- 
bury; Matthew Adgate, superintendent of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Company; C. T. McCarthy, secretary of the Good- 
year’s M. R. Shoe Company, and G. W. Andrews, all of 
Naugatuck. It is stated unofficially that the company plans 
to erect new shops later. 

J. H. Sessions & Son, Bristol, Conn., manufacturers of 
trunk hardware, are erecting a one-story addition to their 
factory and are installing a considerable amount of new 
machinery which has been purchased. It is planned to carry 
this building up to the hight of the present structures a little 
later. 

The Oakville Company, Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer 
of wire and metal goods, has increased its capital stock from 
$300,000 to $600,000. The new capital does not mean any 
new departure, but represents in some degree the increase in 
business as indicated by buildings, machinery and other 
equipment. 

The McCathron Boiler Works, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
moved into its new building on Knowlton doubling its 
capacity. E. A. Hooper, formerly with H. B. Beach & Son, 
Hartford, Conn., has been made manager of the business. 
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The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., 
has brought out a new steel toolmakers’ vise, for use in 
drilling, fitting and laying out work on surface plates and 
for other classes of work in machine shops. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuicaGo, ILL., February 8, 1910. 

Many of the machinery dealers found the early part of 
January a quiet period, as manufacturers were so much in- 
volved in the trouble of getting coal and materials that they 
had little time to think about new equipment. During the 
latter half of the month and the past week the machinery 
houses in Chicago have had their hands full taking care of 
customers who come in person to make inquiries or select 
new machines, and there has also been a good volume of in- 
quiry and sales by mail. The automobile manufacturers 
have been forgotten as they are buying nothing now except- 
ing an occasional milling machine which is booked for next 
fall or winter. This week, however, the machinery dealers 
are receiving many visits from men who are in attendance 
at the annual show in Chicago. 

There will be a disposition on the part of machinery men 
the coming year to go more cautiously in making large sales 
to the automobile trade. Last year this trade was like 
manna in the wilderness, as it came at a time when dealers 
did not have enough other business to pay rent, but they 
are going to watch very closely during the coming year the 
developments and prospects of the automobile business. 

The general trade, however, has grown to such propor- 
tions that the machinery houses are no longer dependent 
upon any one line of business, and in some cases they are 
not exerting themselves to figure on railroad lists, as they 
find the trade with manufacturers and machine shops more 
profitable and satisfactory. New manufacturing enterprises 
and extensions of old plants are assuming a considerable 
magnitude in the West and this business is very attractive. 
The machine tool builders are taking good care of the gen- 
eral business. Milling machines are in a class by themselves 
in the matter of deliveries, and boring mills are booked sev- 
eral months ahead, but in other lines deliveries can be made 
within a reasonable time. 

A power plant designed as a reserve plant for emergen- 
cies, and also to be used during low water when all of its 
water wheel machinery cannot be operated, is being installed 
by the Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, Port- 
land, Ore. The building will be carried on pile foundations 
and a concrete mat which will be below the extreme high 
water line. The basement walls will be waterproof and suf- 
ficiently strong to stand water pressure. Generating units 
to be installed are as follows: One 2000-kw., 575-625 volt di- 
rect current railroad generator direct connected to a 32 x 6S 
x 54 in. cross compound Hamilton condensing engine oper- 
ated at 90 rev. per min.; one 2000 kw., 2300 volt, and one 
11,000 volt, three phase, 60 cycle horizontal Curtis turbine. 
Surface condensers will be used throughout, with independ- 
ent wet and dry pumps and centrifugal circulating pumps, 
direct connected to variable speed motors. The boiler room 
will contain four batteries of Babcock & Wilcox boilers, 
each battery containing two boilers, 21 tubes wide by 10 
tubes high. and having three 36-in. drums. Experiments 
are now being conducted at another plant of the company 
to determine the best type of furnace to be adopted for these 
boilers. The plant is operated with cut fuel and sawdust 
obtained from the various mills along the river, part of 
which is brought in by industrial railroads and part by river 
barges. In case of failure of the supply, oil is used. Oper- 
ations are expected to begin by September 1. 

The Mishawaka Folding Carriage Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind., has prepared plans for an addition to its factory 50 x 
150 ft., which will be used as an assembling room. The new 
addition will increase the capacity of the company 60 per 
cent. The cart being manufactured by the company this 
year is a new pattern, being made of angle iron, flat wire 
and steel tubing. The output for 1911 will be about 50,000 
carts. The purchase of several. punch and drill presses and 
possibly a machine lathe is being contemplated by the com- 
pany. 

The Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., whose 
present floor space exceeds 23 acres, has under construction 
-over three acres of buildings. Additional buildings recently 
erected are as follows: Foundry building, building for the 
exclusive manufacture of Packard motor trucks, two addi- 
tional stories to the administration building, six story stock 
‘building and a five-story machinery building. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., is pre- 
paring plans for the erection of a group of factory buildings 
-of reinforced concrete on a tract of land recently purchasec, 
which will represent a total investment of about $400,000. 
It is proposed to build as soon as the weather will permit, 
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and it is expected to have the new factory ready for the 
manufacture of automobiles by the latter part of the com- 
ing summer. 

The Holt Caterpillar Company, Peoria, Ill., has been or- 
ganized for the manufacture of gasoline caterpillar traction 
engines. The company has taken over the plant of the Co- 
lean Mfg. Company, which will immediately be placed in 
shape for the manufacture of machinery turned out by the 
company. The officers of the company are: Pliny E. Holt, 
president; Ben C. Holt, vice-president; G. L. Dickenson, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The R. J. Irvin Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., man- 
ufacturers of automobile tops and bodies, has increased its 
capital stock and will erect an addition to its present factory, 
which will enable it to greatly increase its output. 

The National Novelty & Mfg. Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been organized with capital stock of $10,000 to 
manufacture a patented sad iron and several other new in- 
ventions. The company has a plant fully equipped and ex- 
pects to begin operations at an early date. All machinery 
required for the present has been purchased, but it is ex- 
pected that additional equipment will be required later on. 

The Ideal Filter Company, Spokane, Wash., recently or- 
ganized and incorporated with capital stock of $200,000, is 
having plans prepared for the erection and equipment of a 
plant for the manufacture of the Brunner self-flushing water 
filter. Arvid Routerdahl is president of the company. 

The Myers Mfg. Company, Goshen, Ind., has been or- 
ganized with capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture hoist- 
ing and conveying machinery covered by patents held by H. 
A. Myers. The company has secured a plant which it is 
equipping with the expectation of having it ready for op- 
eration by July 1. A full equipment of boilers and engines 
has already been installed, but lathes, drill presses, punch 
presses, &c., are yet to be purchased. 

The Jeffersonville Water, Light & Power Company, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $150,000. The company is to succeed the Jeffersonville 
Water Supply Company, the property of which was recent- 
ly sold at sheriff’s sale. The new company is formed for the 
purpose of supplying the city with pure water for domestic 
and manufacturing purposes, and to furnish electric light, 
gas, heat and power and to erect and operate plants to 
that end. 

The Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has absorbed the Giesecke D’Oench-Hayes Shoe Company 
The firm is having plans prepared by Eames & Young, 
Wright Building, St. Louis, for a new factory building of 
reinforced concrete construction 65 x 134 ft., which is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy late next fall. Informa- 
tion regarding engine, boilers and machinery to be installed 
may be secured from the architects in charge. 

The National Automatic Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
is making every effort to complete its new plant at Rich- 
mond, Ind., with the expectation of having it ready for oc- 
cupancy sometime in March. 

The Southern California Edison Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., which for some time has been negotiating for a site 
on the Long Beach inner harbor and several other places 
along the coast for the erection of a plant, advises that no 
decision has been reached as yet. It is the intention of the 
company to install about 20,000 kw., to be followed by an 
ultimate installation of from 75,000 to 100,000 kw. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate will be received until Feb- 
ruary 21, 1910, for the construction at Fort Logan, Colo- 
rado, of a laundry building and the installation of plumb- 
ing, electric wiring, fixtures and motor connections, laun- 
dry machinery and equipment, with alternate bids for 
electrical and steam boilers, engine, feed pump, heating, &c. 
Capt. Chase Doster, Quartermaster, U. S. A. 

Ground has been broken by the Stivers Automatic Cover 
Company, Salida, Colo., for the erection of a factory build- 
ing 70 x 100 ft., two stories. The article to be manufac- 
tured is a patent automatic cover for covering and uncover- 
ing billiard and pool tables. The company will purchase 
within the next 30 days about $7000 worth of machinery, 
such as milling machines, screw machines, punch presses, 
lathes, drill presses, shapers, jointers, planers and a com- 
plete outfit of die makers’ tools and woodworking machinery. 

The Fowler Lamp & Mfg. Company, 2335 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago, manufacturers of auto lamps and automobile 
accessories, has purchased a factory site 70 x 75 ft. on 
Twenty-fourth street, upon which it will erect a three-story 
factory building of mill construction, which will be ready 
for occupancy by May 1. 

The Lozier Motor Company, Plattsburg, N. Y., has or- 
ganized a company bearing the same title at Detroit, Mich., 
with a capitalization of $2,000,000, a large portion of the 
stock of which will be held by Detroit capitalists. Several 
options are held by the company and a decision will be made 
within a short time regarding the location of the factory, 
which will be erected at an initial expenditure of $1,000,- 
000. Plans for the new factory are being prepared and work 
will be commenced before March 1. It will be the chief 
assembling and shipping factory of the company, while the 
motors and transmissions will be manufactured in the East- 
ern plant as heretofore. 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 8, 1910. 

Business in machinery and machine tool lines for the 
week has not been unlike that of its predecessor, the open- 
ing week of February, but the tone is good and some spe- 
cial lines have had results exceeding any previous week’s 
record of the year. Agitation over the corporation tax, 
squabbles in Governmental circles and continued delay of 
the railroads and large manufacturing plants to place orders 
for needed equipment have all contributed to the lull, which 
is regarded, even by the least optimistic, as but temporary. 
Most large tool-making concerns are still either finishing up 
the annual inventory and reorganization processes and pre- 


paring for the expected big business to come early in the 
spring. There has been no special new business of note, and 
the expected awards on lists for some large plants in the 
East and West already mentioned in these columns are still 
delayed. 

Among the lines which report conditions all that could 
be desired are ice machines and refrigerating machinery. 
Some excellent business in this and allied lines is opening 
up with the Middle States manufacturers from Cuba, Texas 
and the Southwest. The Triumph Ice Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, has been signally fortunate in getting in on a 
good part of this business, and has also influenced other 
orders from the same territory in favor of Cincinnati and 
Central States manufacturers of allied lines. J. Shipman 
Louis, an official of the Triumph Company, has recently re- 
turned from Havana, Cuba, with an order for a $100,000 re- 
frigerating plant, and bringing with him Lepoldo Superville, 
president of the Campafiia Frigorifica Cubana de Havana, 
who assisted him in securing many thousand dollars’ worth 
of additional machinery, implements, &c., necessary for the 
conduct of that company’s large business in the Cuban cap- 
ital. The Havana order calls for a 50-ton plant. At pres- 
ent the daily manufacture of ice in Havana is but 250 tons, 
which suggests further possibilities to makers of that type 
of machinery. Another order just received by the Cincin- 
nati concern is one for a 30-ton plant for installation at 
Lubbock, Texas; another 20-ton plant is to be shipped to the 
Alfalfa Ice Company, Cherokee, Okla. The company has 
just finished installing a factory at Dalton, Ga. An inquiry 
for a plant comes all the way from Greece. 

The latest reports from those interested indicate that the 
Steel Foundry Company, Winton Place, Cincinnati, which 
was recently purchased under receivership proceedings by 
R. L. Barrett, Philadelphia, is to be started up in April. 
One installment has been paid on the purchase price, and 
another one is due April 1. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Lunken- 
heimer Company, Edmund H. Lunken, Samuel L. Moyer, 
Renry Ritter, David C. Jones, William H. Muench, J. H. 
Fred Schaefer and George H. Riddell were elected directors, 
all re-elections save one. The officers elected are Edmund H. 
Lunken, president ; Samuel L. Moyer, first vice-president ; J. 
H. Fred Schaefer, second vice-president ; William H. Muench, 
treasurer; David C. Jones, secretary, and Henry Ritter, 
superintendent. Work on the new brass foundry building, 
a splendid example of heavy concrete construction, and in- 
stallation of machinery, &c., is being rushed, and it is ex- 
pected to be in operation within 4 few months. 

Foundries are keeping up their good records, and the 
melt is constantly increasing; it is expected that ere mid- 
summer the best normal records will have been reached. 

Dealers for the most part are noncommittal. They report 
business satisfactory and prospects good. There is some de- 
mand for second-hand tools, with an unusual scarcity of 
the product, for which top prices are asked. 

Local iron and steel men in all branches are taking an 
interest in the preparations of the special committee to work 
in conjunction with the Cincinnati Convention League for 
securing the 1911 State convention of the retail hardware 
dealers, A special trainload of boomers and delegates will 
go to Toledo to attend the 1910 annual, which convenes in 
that city February 22. 

Upon petition of the National Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago, Charles C. Marshall of Shelby County, Ohio, was 
appointed receiver for the National Folder Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, in $8000 bond. 

Directors of the Yost Gearless Motor Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, have effected a reorganization, and it is reported 
that as soon as a suitable location can be found they will 
build a factory and enlarge. George L. Miller, who was for 
two years the manager of the company, has purchased the 
stock owned by William Hope of the Springfield Brass Com- 
pany, and has added to his title of manager those of secretary 
and treasurer. 

It is announced from Hamilton, Ohio, that on March 1 
the Hamilton Machine Tool Company, which has for some 
time maintained a handsome suite of temporary offices in the 
Rentschler Building, in that city, will move its executive 
offices and sales department to the new location in Linden- 
wald, a suburb. 
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It is expected that the recent court experiences through 
which the Huron Steel & Iron Company of Norwalk, Ohio, 
has gone will result in that concern being soon placed on a 
permanent and solid financial basis. The receivers are At- 
torney E. C. Martin, Norwalk, and the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, and it is stated that the appointment of these officials 
will have no effect on the lease of the steel plant acquired 
the week previously by the Galesburg Coulter Dise Com- 
pany, nor on the lease of the Kavanaugh, or tool, depart- 
ment which was made two weeks previously. It is ex- 
pected that the plants will likely be purchased by the bond- 
holders, who will effect a reorganization immediately. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Buck- 
eye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio, 8. P. Bush. 
R. S. Warner, John C. Deshler, T. P. Linn and C. B. Good 
speed of Columbus, and Frank Rockefeller of Cleveland, and 
Thomas Goodwillie of Baltimore, were re-elected directors of 
that institution. Mr. Bush was re-elected president and 
manager, Mr. Warner first vice-president, Mr. Rockefeller 
second vice-president, and Arno Eberlein was made secre- 
tary and treasurer. In his annual report President Bush 
showed that orders are heavy for equipment; plant in opera- 
tion to capacity, and earnings for the year a large increase 
over those for the big year of 1908, and with both regular 
dividends on common and preferred stock paid. The com- 
pany has erected several large buildings of steel construc- 
tion, installed a new machine shop and has in contempla- 
tion more buildings to care for its rapidly increasing 
business. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, On10, February 8, 1910. 

The local machine tool market is again beginning to show 
some life. The demand on dealers for standard tools was 
light during the entire month of January. During the past 
week, however, considerable improvement has been noticed 
in the volume of inquiries, as well as in actual orders, and 
the outlook is more promising than it has been before since 
the first of the year. Sales during the week were confined 
mostly to single tools. There is an improvement in in- 
quiries from automobile manufacturers for milling and drill- 
ing machinery for future delivery. Little business has come 
from this source since the first of the year. Some inquiry 
is also beginning to come out for small tools for repair shops 
in connection with new garages. New automobile manufac- 
turing companies that are being formed and others that are 
already making plans for the erection of good sized plants are 
expected to bring out some good orders for machine tool 
equipment during the next few months, 

Builders of foundry equipment report a good demand for 
their products. Makers of malleable castings are generally 
very busy at present. Railroads have bought in good volume, 
and there is an increased demand from implement manufac- 
turers and other users. With the satisfactory condition of 
the trade some of the malleable plants are adding to their 
capacity and new plants are springing up in various sections. 

The general outlook among manufacturing plants in meta) 
working lines is very satisfactory. In some quarters appre- 
hension was felt during January over the falling off of 
orders, but this let-up was by no means general, and seems 
to have been only temporary. Manufacturers, as a rule, are 
optimistic of the future and there are many reports of plans 
being made for plant enlargements, the work to start as soon 
as the weather permits building operations. 

The Basic Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, which was re- 
cently organized to build a basic open hearth steel plant, 
announces that its plans are completed and it expects to 
place contracts for its building and equipment during the 
present month. The plant will have a daily capacity of 
about 500 tons of billets and sheet bars. 

The Sheffield Realty Company, Lorain, Ohio, is nego- 
tiating for the sale of the Brown-Cochran gas engine plant 
in that city, which has been idle for some time, and the 
chances are said to be good that the plant will soon be occu- 
pied by another manufacturing concern. 

Considerable interest was taken by local machine tool 
houses during the past week in the sale at public auction 
of the equipment in the McLean Arms & Ordnance Com- 
pany’s plant in this city, including about 35 machine tools. 
The plant was sold to the Pattison Supply Company for 
$15,000. 

The Board of Education of Cleveland has taken action 
toward acquiring a site for a new technical high school to 
be known as the West Side Technical High School. The 
first technical high school in the city was opened in the falb 
of 1908, and since it started there has been a general de- 
mand for a similar school on the west side of the city. It 
is expected that the new school will be built in time to be 
opened in the fall of 1911. 

Representatives of the Lauth-Jeurgens Motor Company, 
Chicago, have been in conference with business men in Fre- 
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mont, Ohio, during the past few days in regard to the re 
moval of the company’s plant to Fremont. It is expected 
the company will establish a plant in the latter city for the 
manufacture of automobiles and auto trucks. 

The National Sanitary Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio, 
manufacturer of bathtubs and other plumbers’ supplies, has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

To effect a reorganization of the shovel manufacturing 
business that has been conducted in Cleveland under the 
name of the Chisholm Steel Shovel Works, the William 
Chisholm Sons Company has been incorporated, with $200,- 
000 capital stock, and the business will hereafter be con- 
ducted under that corporate name. No plant extensions are 
planned. 

With an authorized capital of $20,000, the Model Elec- 
tric Company, Malvern, Ohio, has been incorporated by L. 
Conrad, H. C. Long, H. W. Pennock, A. B. Bucklin and W. 
F. Weaver. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Marion Steam Shovel 
Company, Marion, Ohio, Arthur E. Cheney, secretary and 
sales manager, tendered his resignation, and Robert Reiden- 
baugh was elected in his place as secretary and director. Other 
officers chosen were as follows: George W. King. president 
and general manager; Frank A. Huber, vice-president and 
treasurer, and B. P. Sweeney, general superintendent. 

The Adamson Machine Company, Akron, Ohio, has com- 
pleted its new plant, which has about three times the capac- 
ity of the present one. The plant consists of a machine shop 
and foundry, each 80 x 160 ft., two stories; a blacksmith 
shop, 40 x 80 ft., and a power house, 40 x 80 ft. The ma- 
chine shop and foundry are equipped with 15-ton electric 
cranes. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, is 
in the market for three 6-ft. radial drills. 

The New. York Central Lines have an inquiry out for 
a 42-in, tire turning lathe. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Amherst, Ohio, has taken 
up the matter of raising stock subscriptions for building a 
new water works plant for that village, and it is expected 
that sufficient capital will be secured for carrying out the 
project. 

The structural steel fabricating plant of the Cowing En- 
gineering Company, Cleveland, was sold at sheriff’s sale Feb- 
ruary 4 to the Citizens’ Saving & Trust Company, Cleveland. 
The bank held a claim against the property for $95,000 and 
bid in the plant at $113,300. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., February 8, 1910. 

The machinery market here at present is of the quiet, 
steady character most conducive to profitable trade. Jrders 
received by Wisconsin tool builders and other manufactur- 
ers have been based of late almost entirely upon quality and 
delivery, and a large percentage is being let without compe- 
tition. For single machines and small groups prices also 
range somewhat higher than a month ago, with advancing 
tendency. In respect to contracts of any size, however, the 
situation is more difficult to summarize; its trend seems 
to be upward. 

The most striking feature of the genera] industrial] sit- 
uation is the extent to which shops in every part of the 
State, as well as across the border to the West and North- 
west, are going over to the automobile business. Prepara- 
tions for engaging in the manufacture of motor vehicles or 
their parts, including gasoline engines, have recently been 
made by some of the largest concerns in this section of the 
country, among which are carriage and wagon makers, man- 
ufacturers of agricultural implements, power machinery 
builders. iron and steel founders and machinists, and owners 
of metal working plants of various kinds. Quite a number 
of firms and companies have also been organized for the same 
purpose, but, unless identified with financially strong estab- 
lished interests, the new concerns are starting out in rather 
a small way, as capital does not seem to be attracted to an 
absolutely untried business, no matter how promising its 
prospects may be. Companies changing over to this indus- 
try or adding it to an existing line are what count. Such 
manufacturers find as a rule that very little of the equip- 
ment already in service in their shops can be utilized or 
spared for the new work, consequently orders from this class 
of trade to tool builders, power machinery builders and 
others are certain to be very heavy as long as the present 
tendeney remains unchecked. Much new building, works 
extension, &c., is also necessitated, making a good demand 
for structural materials and apparatus used in construction 
work. 

Among the more immediate requirements of local plants, 
apparatus used in connection with sheet metal, for cutting. 
shearing, beveling, bending, drilling, spacing, punching, per- 
forating, welding, &c., has recently been prominent; and 
this is one of the lines along which a strong demand cannot 
fail to develop throughout the year. Applications of sheet 
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metal in building construction, as well as for industrial 
purposes in great variety, have increased to such an extent 
throughout the Northwest that a conservative estimate 
places them as at least 20 per cent. greater than three years 
ago, and some authorities do not hesitate to go as high as 
50 per cent. A part of the increase is also due to the grow- 
ing use of laminated iron and steel punchings in the build- 
ing up of cores. spiders, poles, &c., for electrical machinery, 
the manufacture of which has fully trebled within the 
period mentioned, so far as aciual production in this State 
is concerned, With the completion of new buildings for the 
great plant at West Allis it will be considerably greater. 

Another field of marked activity is in the sale of rock and 
ore breakers of the heavy gyratory type, as well as some 
jaw breakers of unusuel size. Large orders for crushing 
machinery are now in the shops of the Power & Mining 
Machinery Company, the T. L. Smith Company and the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, and a Washington dispatch states 
that the last-named has been awarded a contract for a 
machine with 315-ft. opening, having a capacity of 8000 tons 
of rock in 10 hours if fed to that extent. This will be in- 
stalled by the Isthmian Canal Commission in the ballast 
plant at Porto Bello, Panama. 

Machinery for pattern shops, woodworking plants, plan- 
ing mills and furniture factories sells to good advantage at 
this time, and Wisconsin manufacturers who make a spe- 
cialty of supplying those classes of trade find themselves in 
a very fortunate position. Almost without exception they 
weathered the panic in excellent financial condition, and they 
utilized the dull period for so extending their shop facilities 
that they now have capacity for a large production, much 
more so than builders of metal working tools. This situa- 
tion is apparently in strong contrast to that reported from 
some other. parts of the country, notably the East, but it 
easily confirmed. 

For use in plants such as those just mentioned, the 
Pawling & UHarnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, has de- 
signed a new type of monorail hoist, which travels at the 
rate of 700 ft. per minute and has a lifting capacity of 3 
tons. It is also found of great service in connection with 
the lumber yards of manufacturing plants, storage yards, 
&e.. facilitating the disposal] and transferring of material. 

Preliminary plans have been prepared by the city engi- 
neer for the new pumping plant at La Crosse, Wis., and 
purchase of the machinery recently mentioned in The Jron 
Age will be considered before long. Intending bidders should 
familiarize themselves with the local conditions. 

A new plant for the production of metal novelties will 
be established at Oshkosh, Wis., by the Northwestern Mfg. 
& Plating Company, which has concluded arrangements for 
leasing a factory. Most of the equipment needed, which at 
present is not very heavy, has been provided for. 

A new plant of the C. A. Krause Milling Company, Mil- 
waukee, which replaces one that burned about two months 
ago, will be electrically operated throughout, power to be 
supplied by a steam turbine and generator of about 500 kw. 
capacity. Boilers, condenser, pumps, blowers, elevating and 
conveying machinery will also be among the requirements of 
the mill, with possibly some repair equipment. 

The Racine Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., has definitely 
determined upon the erection of a new plant there, and 
equipment is being installed in temporary quarters. The 
scope of the company’s operations will probably be extended 
to include complete autgmobiles, thereby necessitating a 
much more comprehensive line of shop tools, forging and 
foundry machinery than the old works required. 

Plans have been practically completed for reorganizing the 
Prescott Company, Menominee, with a working capital of 
about $500,000 or over, and the plant will continue to be 
operated along the same lines as heretofore. It now in- 
cludes some of the largest and best equipped shops north of 
Milwaukee. 

The city of Dodgeville, Wis., has placed an order for 
the building and erection of a 50,000-gal. steel water tank 
with the Kennicott Water Softener Company, Chicago 
Heights. Ill. 

Machine shops to be used principally for automobile re- 
pair work have been established at Jefferson, Wis., by John 
Ek. Engel, and at Green Bay, Wis., by W. H. St. Johns, 
owner of the Green Bay Motor Car Company. 

The Miller-Saw Trimmer Company, Milwaukee, has, ac- 
cording to a report from Cadillac, Mich., given the Board 
of Trade there assurance that it will build a shop in that 
city for the manufacture of its machine. Equipment already 
in service here can be utilized, but a new plant will need 
quite a number of new tools. 

The McDonough Mfg. Company, Eau Claire, Wis., has 
secured a large contract for machinery with which to equip 
the Peavy-Byrnes Company’s new plant at Kinder, La.. 
which will be operated as a branch of the Mansfield, La., 
business. 

Joerns Bros., Stevens Point, Wis., have organized a com- 
pany for the manufacture of automobiles and motor trucks, 
engaging C. A. Joerns of Sheboygan as manager. A plant 
at St. Paul. Minn., now controlled by these interests will 
be remodeled and new machinery installed for the purpose. 
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Hydraulic turbines, electric generators, transformers, gov- 


ernors, exciters, motors, switchboard and heating apparatus 


will be required for a new power plant to be built near 
Mellen, Wis., by the Ashland Light, Power & Street Rail- 
way Company. Complete specifications will be ready 
shortly. 

The Albrecht Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, Wis., has had 
plans prepared for a new factory building, and bids on the 
structural iron are about to be taken. Considerable equip- 
ment will be required. 

The Badger Meter Company, Milwaukee, has taken a 
contract from the ec:ty of Springfield, Il, for 275 meters. 
This is a local industry which has been developing very 
rapidly. 

The plant of the American Machine Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., which manufactures a patented automobile 
specialty, has just been put in complete operation. 

The Manitowoe Boiler Works, Manitowoc, Wis., has 
a contract for two steel frame digesters for the new sulphite 
mill of the Wausau Paper Company at Brokaw, Wis. This 
is a line of equipment which has heretofore been pur- 
chased almost entirely outside the State, although there are 
Wisconsin plants in which paper making machinery is built. 

Installation of four alternating current generators of 
2000 kw. output, driven by hydraulie turbines, is contem- 
plated by the Chippewa Valley Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis.. which has had plans prepared 
for a hydroelectric power development at Cedar Falls, in- 
cluding the erection of a 50-ft. dam. 

The Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., is finding a 
particularly active market in the Southwest at present. 
Among recent installations is that of a new type of fast 
feed dresser and matcher in the planing establishment of 
the Dayton Lumber Company, Dayton, Texas. 

From Nashville, Tenn., it is reported that the 20,000,000- 
gal. pumping engine, built for that city by Allis-Chalmers 
Company at the Reliance Works in Milwaukee, which has 
an unusually high lift, and is claimed to be the most pow- 
erful machine of its type in the world, reached a duty of 
181,000,000 foot-pounds during the recent official trial, large- 
ly exceeding the contract guarantee. The economy in the 
use of coal through the use of the new pump and improved 
water tube boilers is estimated to be between 30 and 50 per 
cent., as compared with the equipment which they dis- 
placed, basing the figures on the same delivery of water. 

A. L. Folk, Reading, Pa., has been placed in charge of the 
new automobile department of the Racine Sattley Company, 
which is now taking up the manufacture of automobile 
bodies, and will be in a position before the end of the year 
to turn out complete machines. ‘The new departure will 
necessitate the eventual purchase of a large line of shop 
tools and other equipment. 

The Milwaukee Concrete Mixer & Machinery Company, 
recently organized here, has started manufacturing in one 
of the shops of the R. J. Schwab & Sons Company, with 
which it is partially identified, and a complete mixer of the 
new type will be exhibited this month at the Cement Show 
in Chicago by the inventor, W. J. Roseberrys This concern 
will need considerable equipment during the next few months 
and also expects to be a steady buyer of gasoline engines, 
electric motors and other accessories used in construction 
work. 

New machinery has recently been installed by the Wis- 
eonsin Handle Company in the old Pankratz plant at Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., the capacity of which is to be utlimately en- 
larged. 

From Manitowoc. Wis., it is reported that Charles Stew- 
art of Chieago will build an electric power plant, turbine 
driyen, at Cato Falls. Further particulars are lacking. 

The commercial interests of Appleton, Wis., are endeavor- 
ing to locate a large pump manufacturing plant there. Ne- 
gotiations have been opened with a Chicago concern. 

The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, has put in 
operation a new four-cycle, double acting tandem gas en- 
gine and generator of 300 kw. output for supplying electric 
current to the motors operating machinery in its plant. 

As an auxiliary to its power house equipment the Mitch- 
ell-Lewis Motor Company, Racine, Wis., has installed a 
gasoline engine of 500 hp., said to be among the largest of 
the type ever built. 

The Richards Iron Works, Manitowoc, Wis., recently 
alluded to in this report as a possible future builder of au- 
tomobiles, is experimenting with a new type of gasoline 
motor, upon the successful operation of which the plans for 
the proposed extension of its business are contingent. If 
these are consummated it will mean the purchase of a large 
line of machine tools and other equipment for extensive 
new shops. 

Matthew Weber, La Crosse, Wis., has been granted a 
patent for an improved pattern wheel to be used for heavy 
auto vehicles. Tires are displaced by an internal spring 
arrangement which is said to have the syme cushioning e fect. 
and the parts are interchangeable. A. J. Frogue, Kansas 
City, Mo., also participated in the invention, and a company 
will probably be organized for manufacturing the device at 
some point in this State. 
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A belted generator of 100 hp., with exciter, will be in- 
stalled by the Cream City Sash & Door Company, Milwau- 
kee, to furnish alternating current for operating motors. 

The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., will have 
considerably enlarged facilities by fall, including foundry, 
machine shop and power house additions, if the plans re- 
cently made public are fully carried out. The company is 
doing the largest business in its history. 

The Thomas B. Jeffrey Company, Kenosha, Wis., as a 
part of projected extensions will install an engine driven 
alternating current generator of about 1500 hp, 

The J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, 
Wis., will add several motors to its shop equipment. 





Miscellaneous Machinery and Power 
Equipment. 


The Big Bend Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash.. 
will be in a position shortly to consider the purchase of 
turbines, generators and other equipment for the new power 
plant which it has prepared to build on the Spokane River. 
Electric current is to be supplied industrial plants in and 
around Spokane, and a transmission line will be run to mines 
in the Ceeur d'Alene District of Idaho. 

A pump driven by two hydraulic turbines will be bought 
by the Riverton Consolidated Water Company, Riverton, 
Pa., for its new water works station. 

Extension of its power facilities will be required this 
year by the Alabama City, Gadsden & Attalla Railway 
Company, Gadsden, Ala., when a line to the industrial 
plants at North Gadsden is completed. 

An electric generator driven by gasoline engine or other 
reliable form of prime mover is to be added to the plant of 
the Federal Clay Products Company, Mineral City, Ohio. 

A pumping plant will be built in the spring by the West 
Charleston, W. Va., Water Company, recently organized. 

One or more pumping units of moderate capacity will be 
purchased this summer for municipal water works at Oak- 
land, fl. 

A steam turbine of 1500 hp. direct coupled to an alter- 
nating current generator will be installed in the Gentry, W. 
Va., power plant of the New River & Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Coal Company, together with auxiliary machinery. It 
is also reported, although without direct confirmation, that 
a large line of electrically operated mining and coal han- 
dling equipment is to be purchased during the year. 

Construction of a pumping plant and system of water 
distribution is being planned at Georgetown, Il. 

The Evington Manganese Company has been organized 
by M. G. Saunders to mine and handle manganese iron ore 
in the vicinity of Evington, Va. The purchase of consid- 
erable equipment is said to be contemplated. 

A twin engine 22 x 36 in. for belt drive will be installed 
by the Westport Lumber Company, Westport, Ore., to- 
gether with other machinery. 

Power machinery wil] be needed before fall for the 
Wheeling, Cadiz & Tuscarora Traction Company, Cadiz, 
Ohio, which has contracted with the Electric Traction Con- 
struction Company, Kansas City, Mo., for building its line. 

A municipal power and lighting plant, probably equipped 
with steam turbine and generator, will be built this year 
at Muskegon, Mich., if the present plans of the authorities 
are carried at an approaching election. 

Power and cutting machinery will be provided for a new 
mill which the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, plans to put in operation early next fall. Some of the 
equipment has already been purchased. 

Improvements in its electric plants will be provided for 
this year by the Cincinnati Traction Company, Cincinnati, 
Jhio, which has urgent need of more power for operating its 
now extensive system. Definite plans have not, however, 
been announced. 

Work on the new hydroelectric plant of the Boston-Col- 
orado Power Company, Boulder, Colo., which was recently 
referred to, will begin about April 15. Preliminary plans 
covering the turbine and generator equipment are now in 
progress of preparation. 

A belted electric dynamo of 400 kw. capacity, together 
with exciter and auxiliary machinery, will be installed this 
spring by the Anamosa-Oxford Junction Light & Power Com- 
pany, Anamosa, Iowa. 

Air compressors and other machinery will be required 
in the near future by the Ameranza Mines, Hillsboro, N. M. 

An electric power plant may be built this year by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for serving its station and 
terminals at Burlington, Iowa. No definite plans have yet, 
however, been given out, and purchase of equipment is not 
understood to have been as yet authorized. 

The pumping station at Waterloo, Iowa, which is op- 
erated by a public service corporation, will be purchased by 
the city and increased in capacity, necessitating the instal- 
lation of a modern pumping engine. ‘The matter is, how- 
ever, not likely to come to a head for several months. 

Machinery for a concentrating plant will be required in 
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the near future by the Bisbee-Sonora Mining Company, Par- 
adise, Ariz., together with power equipment for operat- 
ing it. 

Contract for the erection of repair shops will be let 
shortly by the Winona Interurban Railway Company, War- 
saw, Ind. Machine tools, motors and probably a small 
crane and hoist will be purchased. 

Preparations are being made to operate the plant of the 
Greers Mfg. Company, Greers, S. C., with alternating cur- 
rent motors. 


Boilers with automatic stoker furnaces, engines, electric 
generators, an exceedingly large line of motors, variouély 
stated at from 80 to 120, and special operating machine will 
be required for the new King mill at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bids are now being taken there by Dan J. Albertson, and 
contracts will be awarded by or shortly before February 15. 

A crushing plant with five heavy stamps, the capacity of 
which is to be increased as production warrants, will be 
provided for the ore reduction works of the Victor Power 
& Mining Company, Knob, Cal. 

A number of alternating current motors of large size will 
be installed by the Dunbar Stone Company of Detroit, 
Mich., at its River Rouge plant, together with other ma- 
chinery, which has already been provided for. 

The Johnson-Rowe-Paige Company, Omaha, Neb., is in- 
stalling a complete power plant and vacuum heating system 
for the Loose-Wile Company’s factory there, with duplicate 
equipment in one operated by the same company at Kansas 
City, Mo. All apparatus is to be motor driven. 

Some machines for repair work will probably be re- 
quired in the near future by the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., which is proceeding with 
plans for the erection of a shop in connection with new car 
barns. 

The authorities at Salem, Ill., are credited with the de- 
cision to install water works machinery in a municipal 
pumping plant to be built this spring. 

It is expected that the Roanoke Stamping & Enameling 
Company, Roanoke, Va., will keep in continuous operation 
this year the plant occupied by its predecessor, which has 
been closed for some time. Later on additional equipment 
will probably be installed. 

A compressor with capacity of 500 cu. ft. of air per 
minute will be required at the county rock quarry in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., together with other machinery. 

A water works system, with pumping station, is being 
planned for installation by the municipality at Virden, III. 

A dynamo of about 300 kw. output is to be added to the 
municipal power and lighting plant at Niles, Mich. 

Machinery will be provided by the Empire Mfg. Com- 
pany, Goldsboro, N. C., for a new plant 150 x 250 ft., which 
is to be completed by summer. 

The municipal authorities at Shellman, Ga., have decided 
upon the purchase of a fire pump and some other equip- 
ment. 

The Crawfordsville, Ind., Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany may build an entirely new generating station to be 
equipped with steam turbines similar to those which a local 
traction company recently installed. 

A pumping unit for municipal water service is likely to 
be bought this year at Galesburg, III. 

A steam turbine of 1000 hp., driving -centrifugal pump 
with capacity to deliver 30,000,000 gal. daily, may be in- 
stalled this year in Station No. 1 of the Louisville, Ky., 
water works. Plans to that end are now being drawn. 

The American Granite Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
be in the market for crushing machinery and an air com- 
pressor, to be installed at its Lohrville, Wis., quarry. 

A boiler plant, Corliss engine, electric dynamo and mo- 
tors will be among the requirements of the Bryant Paper 
Company for its new mill at Kalamazoo, Mich., referred to 
in The Iron Age some weeks ago. 

An increase in the capacity of its power plant, prob- 
ably necessitating considerable additional machinery, will be 
made before long by the Muskegon Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich. 

Machinery for increasing the capacity of its pumping 
plant and electric power station will be contracted for in 
the near future by the Nebraska City, Neb., Water & Light 
Company. 

Construction of a large hydroelectric power development 
is being planned by the Corona Copper Company, Prescott, 
Ariz. The details of the machinery required, including tur- 
bine driven generators, have not yet been worked out. 

The Acme Mfg. Company will erect a new factory at 
San Marcos, Texas. Equipment has been provided for. 

Berkholtz & Strenfort, Hull, Iowa, will install a dynamo 
for electric lighting, having acquired a franchise from the 
city. It will be operated in connection with the power 
plant of a new mill. 

Additional concentrating machinery will be required this 
season for the ore reduction works of the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Company at Kellogg, Idaho. 

The Security Cement & Lime Company of Baltimore, 
Md., whose purchases of power machinery have recently been 
referred to in The Iron Age, have contracted with Chalmers 
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& Williams, Inc., Chicago, for a No. 9 and two No. 6 gyra- 
tory crushers of the Kennedy type. 

The Baton Rouge, La., Water Company has decided upon 
increasing the capacity of its pumping station, and additional 
machinery will be provided. eS ae 

The Osborn & Sexton Company, Columbus, -Ohio, is 
filling an order for machinery to be installed in the new 
woodworking plant of the Jewett Car Works at Newark, 
Ohio. Additional equipment for these shops will be needed 
during the year to provide for the increasing demands of 
the business, as al] car builders are behind on orders. 

The Powhattan Brass & Iron Works, Charleston, W. 
Va., is proceeding with plans for extending its capacity. 

A hoisting engine and steam shovel will be among the 
requirements this season of the Glen-Gery Brick & Cement 
Company, Reading, Pa. 

An additional pumping unit will be installed this year 
in the water works at Arkansas City, Kan., if plans now 
under consideration are adopted. 

A motor-driven shaker screen is to be installed in the 
near future at the headworks of the People’s Coal Mining 
Company, Weaverton, Ky., as a part of improvements re- 
cently decided upon. 

Some additional equipment will be bought shortly for 
the power plant of the Gurley Light & Power Works, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., including a feed water heater. 

A boiler shop 30 x 50 ft. and forge shop 24 x 50 ft. will 
be built by the Zach Taylor Lumber Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to be used in repair work. Contracts for the appa- 
ratus needed have already been let, but more may be required 
later. 

A new electric power plant to be operated by hydraulic 
turbines is likely to be built this year by the Winchendon, 
Mass., Electric Light & Power Company. 

A horizontal high pressure turbine, to operate condens- 
ing, will be installed by the Greenfield, Mass., Electric Light 
& Power Company in a new power house to be erected short- 
ly. Contract is reported to have been already placed with 
the General Electric Company. 

Two twin engines, with cylinders 20 in. and 24 in. stroke, 
have been put in operation at the plant of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, Tacoma, Wash. Some additional equipment will 
be needed by fall. 

Plans for a new pumping station and filtration plant at 
Flint, Mich., are being prepared by Wm. G. Clark of To- 
ledo, who has been acting as supervising engineer of the sys- 
tem recently installed there. Machinery requirements for 


the Flint water works have not yet been determined upon.’ 


Additional power equipment will be provided for the 
plant of the Harvel Tile & Cement Company, Harvel, Il. 
Address Joseph Molohon, manager. 

Work on the new steam turbine generating station of 
the Kentucky Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., will be 
started about April 15. The main equipment has been pro- 
vided for, but there is considerable auxiliary machinery to 
be purchased later. 

The United States Portland Cement Company, Denver, 
is preparing to enlarge its plant at Florence, Colo., and a 
line of modern machinery, with increased power equipmenr, 
will be purchased in the near future. 

A municipal electric station to furnish power and light- 
ing will probably be built this year at Lompoc, Santa Bar- 
bara County, Cal. 

A large electric crane and an electric hoist will be pur- 
chased shortly by the Monarch Fertilizer Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in connection with plans for a new plant. 

The Singer Mfg. Company is completing plans for the 
erection at Truman, Ark., of a large cutting and veneer 
plant, for which power and operating machinery, including 
boilers, heater, pumps, engines, generator, motors, &c., will 
probably be required, as it is to be laid out on the most 
modern lines. 

Contract for the new municipal incinerating plant at 
Portland, Ore., has been let to the Willamette Steel & Iron 
Works. 

Equipment will be required shortly by the Albia Inter- 
urban Railway, Albia, Iowa, for a machine shop to be used 
in repair work. 

The Washington Brick, Lime & Sewer Pipe Company, 
Spokane, Wash., will install a power plant consisting of two 
600-hp. boilers, feed water heater, pump, Corliss engine and 
transmission machinery. The contract has already been let. 
Operating equipment for new works will also be provided. 

The Board of Public Works, Hancock, Mich., will re- 
ceive bids until February 14 for a centrifugal pump elec- 
trically driven, particulars in relation to which can be 
obtained by addressing Charles B. M. Craig, city engineer. 

Plans are in progress for reconstructing and enlarging the 
dynamo station of the Boone Electric Company, Boone, 
Iowa. The details may be obtained by direct application 
a little later on. 

The Belleview, Ind., plant of the National Automatic 
Tool Works has been practically completed. Equipment 
sufficient for present requirements has been provided, but 
more will be needed by fall. 

Some new apparatus, including an electrical unit, wil} 
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probably be needed this year for the municipal power and 
lighting plant at Springfield, Ill. 

A line of electric motors, probably direct current, will 
be bought for the reconstructed shops of the Fletcher Stamp- 
ing & Enameling Works, Anderson, Ind. The list has not 
yet been decided upon. 

Some additional power machifiery will be needed this 
spring for the generating station of the Ringtown, Pa., 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Company. For particulars 
address the company direct. 

The National Adjustable Chair Company, Greenfield, 
Ind., whose plant burned out long ago, is completing plans 
for a new structure which will be equipped with the most 
modern motor driven machinery. Detailed specifications are 
not yet ready. 

Pumping units and other machinery will probably be 
purchased this year at St. Joseph, Mich., for a water purify- 
ing plant similar to that which has been in successful opera- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Eclipse Development Company, Rhyolite, Nev., will 
install a 10-stamp crushing plant and other machinery. 

The construction of a pumping station, with engine driven 
direct acting pumps, is under consideration at Hamburg, Ala. 

An alternating current generator driven by 1200 hp. 
engine will be installed by the Great Western Portland Ce- 
ment Company in the plant at Mildred, Kan., together with 
auxiliary apparatus. 

The Brown Lumber Company, Traverse City, Mich., 
will install six alternating current motors of the squirrel 
cage type for operating machinery in its new plant, erection 
of which is about to be started. Blowers for a dust collect- 
ing system will also be needed. 

An electric power plant is to be constructed at Onekama, 
Mich., by the Northern Michigan Transportation Company. 
For details address the main office at Manistee, Mich. 

A steam boiler of 150 to 200 hp. capacity will be pur- 
chased by the De Land Electric Light, Power & Ice Com- 
pany,. De Land, Fla., together with other equipment. 

The Interurban Electric Company, Carterville, Lll., will 
require a steam turbine and alternating current generator 
with rated output of 500 kw. at 80 per cent. power factor, 
together with equipment for a complete power unit. 

The capacity of the municipal power and lighting station 
at Ashtabula, Ohio, will be enlarged and the equipment im- 
proved. Plans are now being completed. 

New boilers, Corliss engine, condenser, pumps, genera- 
tor, exciter, &c., will probably be required for the power 
station of the Anderson Electric Light Company, which 
contemplates enlarging its capacity. Definite plans will be 
made by the first of next month. 

Some additional machinery for the municipal pumping 
station will be required this year at Shellman, Ga. 

Qualey Bros., Chihuahua, Mexico, will build a hydro- 
electric power plant in connection with the Yoquivo mine. 
The plans are ‘definitely made, but purchase of machinery 
will not be considered for some months yet. 

From Anoka, Minn., it is reported that Valentine Bros., 


- Minneapolis, are considering the erection there of a plant 


for manufacturing gasoline engines. 

The construction of a pumping plant and complete sys- 
tem of water distribution is under consideration at Boaz, 
Ala. 

The building of a power station, in which steam tur- 
bines may be adopted as prime movers, is being planned by 
the El Reno Interurban Railway Company, El Reno, Okla. 

A Corliss engine generating unit of 1000 kw. will be 
installed by the Durham, N. C., Traction Company if present 
plans are consummated. An addition to the power station 
is now being designed. 

From Portland, Ind., it is reported that the Portland 
Body Works Company, recently organized there, contem- 
plates the erection of a new plant unless suitable shops can 
be leased. Equipment details have not yet been worked out. 
Automobile bodies and parts will be the products of the 
company. 

A power plant and pumping station is to be built at 
Benton, IIl., by the Hamilton Utilities Company, which has 
obtained a public service franchise there. Machinery is not 
understood to have been as yet contracted for. 

The Langner Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which has 
been operating overtime in order to take care of the demand 
for its products, will probably be compelled to provide for 
some extensions in the near future, with consequent need of 
additional equipment. 

It is probable that a pumping unit will be required this 
year for municipal water works at Tarboro, N. C. 

A new Corliss engine will be needed in the near future 
for the plant of the Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

A factory, with electric power equipment, will be built 
at Flint, Mich., in May or June by the Auto Top Mfg. Com- 
pany. Plans are now being drawn. 

A gasoline engine driven hoist will be installed by the 
Southern Yavapai Mining Company, Stanton, Ariz. 

Construction of a pumping plant and complete water 
works system has been practically decided upon at Fron- 


Nees 
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tenac, Kan., and purchase of the machinery will be made 
as soon as the details have been fully worked out. 

Plans are being prepared by the Pitcher Mfg. Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the erection of a factory in which 
to produce agricultural machinery, particularly a patent 
shocker. Further information can be obtained in due course 
from E. Pitcher, president of the company. 

The Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
take bids shortly on power and operating machinery for new 
factory buildings, erection of which is to begin in the spring. 
The Cleveland Pngineering Company is in charge of the 

lans. 

. The Nash Electrical Company, Albuquerque, N. M., has 
received contract for the heavy motors to be used in driving 
pumps at the new water works plant. 

The Engineers Fuel Engineering Company, Chicago, will 
take bids in a few weeks on water tube boilers aggregating 
about 1500 hp. in capacity, together with other power plant 
machinery, for a new industrial establishment in Cleveland 
owned by the Leisey interests. 

The capacity of the water works at Eureka, IIl., will be 
largely increased if the recommendations of the city engineer 
are approved. 

A tandem compound condensing Corliss engine of 200 
hp., with steam generating plant complete, will be purchased 
shortly by the L, G. Campbell Mfg. Company, Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. 

The Lorenson Mfg. Company, Rock Island, IIl., is estab- 
lishing a plant for the manufacture of a new type of mow- 
ing machine. Information concerning equipment has not 
been given out. 

A mixed pressure steam turbine has been put in service 
and thoroughly tried out in the power plant of the EB. K. 
Wood Lumber Company, South Bellingham, Wash., with 
very satisfactory results. It normally operates on exhaust 
steam, but if there is not sufficient of this to carry the load, 
the machine automatically takes on enough live steam to 
keep it up to the required speed. 

A Corliss engine, boilers, crushing and grinding machin- 
ery, presses, &c., with possibly a dynamo and line of electric 
motors, will be purchased this spring by the newly organ- 
ized Farmers’ Co-Operative Brick & Tile Company, Mason 
City, Iowa, for a new brick making plant. For informa- 
tion address T. L., Fleming, manager. , 

The American Oilfields Company, Los Angeles, Cal., will 
install a large pumping and air compressor plant on its prop- 
erties in the San Joaquin Valley. 

A large gyratory breaker is to be added to the equipment 
of the Detroit Vitrified Brick Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Municipal water works are likely to be constructed this 
year, with motor-driven centrifugal pumps, at Las Cruces, 
N. M. 

A boiler, pump and motor for use in a hot water heat- 
ing system is to be purchased by Fitzpatrick & Hoepfner, 
Toledo, Ohio, for the new federal building. 

Plans for a hydroelectric plant of enormous capacity 
are being made by the Davenport, lowa, Water Power Com- 
pany, which has been granted a franchise by the city and is 
also said to have concluded arrangements with numerous 
industrial plants for the use of electric power. 

New equipment is to be purchased shortly for the mu- 
nicipal pumping plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., as forecasted 
in The Iron Age some time ago. 

A plant is to be built at Greenville, Miss., if negotia- 
tions now under way are consummated by the Glen Allen 
Wagon Works. For information address the Business Men’s 
League, 

An engine of 75 to 100 hp. dynamo, switchboard and 
other apparatus will be installed before fall by the Ariston 
Ice & Electric Company, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

The La Porte Electric Company, La Porte, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock to $300,000, which was found neces- 
sary to finance the extensions that have been and will be 
made to its plant. 

The Spokane Asbestos Fire Brick Company, whose prin- 
cipal factory is located at Spokane, Wash., has several points 
in view for the installation of branch factories for the 
manufacture of its product. 

The Fountain-Shaw Engineering Company, Houston, 
Texas, is preparing plans for the construction of an electric 
light plant and water works system at Bryan, Texas. 

The Moore Mfg. Company, Muncie, Ind., recently in- 
corporated and capitalized at $100,000 to manufacture fur- 
niture, has practically completed its plant, which has a 
floor space of over 60,000 sq. ft. The company has pur- 
chased and installed all equipment required for the present. 

The Peerless Water Softener Compafy has been organ- 
ized at Indianapolis, Ind., and incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock, to manufacture water softening machinery. 
The directors are H. B. Smith, W. A. Dodge, F. H. Dedert, 
H. A. Davis and J. W. Davis. 

The Factory Club of Martinsville, Ind., has signed a 
contract with unnamed manufacturers of clutch pulleys and 
gasoline engines to establish a plant in that city. Two 
acres have been selected for the factory site, the main 
building of which will be 50 x 150 ft. 
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The Indian Refining Company wil] spend $1,500,000 in 
enlarging its plant at Lawrenceville, Il]. Seven 250 hp. 
boilers will be added and eight 1250-gall. stills, 50 storage 
tanks will be built and a pumping station erected on the 
Embarrass River. A wax making plant will be a new 
feature. 

The Evansville & Terre Haute Railroad Company will 
build large coal docks at Evansville, Ind.. on the river front. 
J. O. Crockett, Evansville, is general superintendent. 

The Wabash Mfg. Company, manufacturers of wagons 
and sleds at Wabash, Ind., has entered into a contract to 
move its plant to Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mayer Finley H. Gray of Connersville, Ind., and Coun- 
cilmen Perry Ferguson and Wm. M. Sanders have been 
appointed a committee to report on the best system for ob- 
taining an adequate water supply for the city. 

C. D. Hodge & Co., Watertown, N. Y., have received 
contract for the extensive power plant which the Oswegatchie 
Light & Power Company will build on the Oswegatchie 
River at Gouverneur, N. Y. Fourteen hundred horsepower 
will be developed from a head of 24 ft. The power house 
will be of concrete 38 x 50 ft., in which will be installed 
two Morgan Smith turbine wheels. 

The Board of Public Works, Hancock, Mich., A. F. 
McDonald, secretary, will receive bids until February 14 
for a single acting triplex plunger pump of 350-gal. per 
minute capacity; also for motor, switchboard, &c. 

The City Council of Bluffton, Ind., will purchase a new 
engine for the municipal electric light plant. 

The Southern Indiana Railroad Company will build an 
additional roundhouse at Terre Haute, Ind., to cost $100,000. 

Steam turbines and generators of 4000 hp. capacity, 
tubular boilers, condensers, pumps, heater, transformers, 
rotary converters, switchboards, &c., are among the require- 
ments of the Sioux City & Spirit Lake Railway Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa, for a new power house and substations. 


———__~p---o a 


Government Purchases. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1910. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon eall for bids 
for two horizontal duplex pumps, one hoisting engine and 
lot of machinery supplies. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, opened bids February 1 for the following ma- 
chinery : 

Class 1. One 21-hp. marine motor engine—Bidder 7, P. 
F. Butler, Vallejo, Cal., $820. 

Class 31. Twenty steam turbo-generator wireless tele- 
graph sets—Bidder 43, Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com 
pany of America, New York, $5708.60; 51, National Elec- 
tric Signaling Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $3850; 2, Ameri 
can Wireless Company, Boston, Mass., $5250; 59, Radial 
Telephone Company, New York, $3900; 70, Tulefunken 
Wireless Telegraph Company. Philadelphia, Pa., $4001 and 
$4150; 73, United Wireless Telegraph Company, New York, 
$4358. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., 
opened bids January 28 for the following: 

Class 1. One 75-ton wrecking train—Bidder 17, Bucyrus 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., $14,250: 46. the Indus- 
trial Works, Bay City, Mich., $13,900; 58, Manning, Max 
well & Moore, New York, $14,930. 


‘iishoasiliaiiinncecnemieaes 

Property of the National Steel Foundry Company 
to Be Sold.—Pursuant to an order of the Superior 
Court for New Haven County, Conn., dated January 
25, the receivers will sell at public auction, on the 
premises, at New Haven, Conn., March 21, at 12 
o'clock, noon, all the lands, buildings, machinery, plant 
and equipment of the National Steel Foundry Com- 
pany and all other personal property, except cash on 
hand, as a whole or in one lot, to the highest bidder 
therefor, but at not less than $80,000, of which 5 per 
cent. is to be paid at the time of sale and the balance 
upon confirmation of the sale by the court and the con- 
veyance of the property free and clear of incumbrances, 
save only the rights of way heretofore given to the 
American Steel & Wire Company or its predecessors 
in interest. The plant to be sold includes about 81% 
acres of land, with the railroad siding and water front 
for dockage. The main building is about 128 x 420 ft. 
The equipment includes two 25-ton acid open hearth 
furnaces and gas producers, three 30-ton and one 40- 
ton electric traveling cranes, electric motors, machine 
tools, saw machines, &c. The buildings were erected 
specially for the steel foundry business. H. Stuart 
Hotchkiss and Frederick B. Farnsworth; New Haven, 
Conn., are the receivers. 
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Trade Publications. 





Seamless Tubing and Electric Welding.—tThe Stand- 
ard Welding Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Three pamphlets, The 
first deals with the seamless steel tubing made by this firm and 
used for the magazine tubes of repeating rifles, bicycles and 
motor cycles, automobiles, metal bedsteads, elevator cages and 
numerous other things. Tables of the standard sizes of tubing 
and illustrations of special shapes which this company has 
manufactured are included. The second pamphlet illustrates a 
great variety of welds made at the shops of this firm by elec- 
tricity and contains a list of parts which are regularly welded 
by them. The third pamphlet pertains to the line of seamless 
steel rims for all kinds of vehicles and trucks which this com- 
pany manufactures. This includes four sizes of cylinder rims, 
special rims for the Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, Trident and 
Fisk automobile tires, rims for bicycles and motor cycles, and a 
great variety of rims of channel and other cross sections. 


Electrical Appliances.—General Electric Company, 
Scbenectady, N. Y. Five bulletins and one pamphlet. Bulletin 
No. 4703-A describes in detail the company’s variable release air 
brake equipment, which it is stated eliminates the defects usu- 
ally found in the standard automatic air brake equipment for 
electric service and makes it possible to handle a long train 
with nearly the same facility as single cars can be controlled 
with the straight air brake system. No. 4706 illustrates and 
describes the type CR curve drawing ammeters and voltmeters 
for either direct or alternating current manufactured by this 
company, which give clear and permanent records of the char- 
acteristics of the circuits to which they are applied. No. 4711, 
superseding Nos. 4381 and 4492, treats of small alternating cur- 
rent switchboard panels for use where only one exciter and one 
generator are installed. Panels for both two-phase and three- 
phase circuits are listed with connection diagrams, and dimen- 
sions and capacities are given. No. 4712 takes up the question 
of increasing the net output of a noncondensing engine plant 
without using any additional steam by installing exhaust steam 
turbines. It contains three reprints, one from Power and the 
Engineer which is a paper presented by W. S. Twining and W. 
C. Kerr before the Philadelphia Section of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, describing the exhaust steam turbine 
plant installed at one of the power houses of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company; a second from Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal of an article by Morris B. Carroll, entitled “ Increasing 
the Output of Steam Plants,” and the third from the General 
Electric Review of some notes on the low pressure turbine by 
the same author. No. 4713 describes two forms of oil break 
switches, gives the capacity of the circuits they will rupture and 
contains diagrams of the connections of these switches. Pam- 
phlet No. 4707, entitled *‘ Gasolene-Electric Plants for Lighting 
and Power,” illustrates and describes complete generating units 
consisting of a direct current generator mounted on the shaft 
of a gas engine for use in small or isolated plants or in country 
houses outside the distribution district of the central station. 
The description of these sets is rather detailed and the illustra- 
tions show a number of ways in which the current from such a 
set can be utilized. 


Ball Bearings.—Initernational Engineering Company of 
New Jersey, 1779 Broadway, New York. Catalogue. Concerned 
with radial and thrust ball bearings for automobiles, motor 
boats, electrical machinery and all other engineering applications 
manufactured by the Societe Francaise des Roulements a Billes, 
which this firm represents in the United States. The introduc- 
tion is a reprint from Machinery, describing the bearings and the 
theory of their design, and is followed by illustrations and 
tables of dimensions of the different styles made. These include 
radial bearings, adapter bearings, thrust bearings, thrust col- 
lars, and magneto bearings for use where the radial load is 
light and there is in addition a slight axial thrust. 


Belting.—The January number of Phoeniz, a journal de- 
voted to belt engineering, published by the New York Leather 
Belting Company, 51 Beekman street, New York, is the first 
to make its appearance in the enlarged size of 9 x 12 in. There 
are a number of short articles on different phases of the belting 
question and all are illustrated, showing the employment of 
leather belting for widely different uses. A diagram showing 
how the different kinds of Phoenix belts are cut from the hide 
is also included. 

Wire Cable Conveyers and Elevator Buckets.—The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. Two booklets; one, No. 
83 refers to the line of wire cable conveyers built by this com- 
pany and contains numerous illustrations of conveyers in actual 
use handling pulp wood, shavings, mill refuse, lumber, bundles 
of wood pulp, and coal. The Jeffrey wire cable car haul and 
parts of the conveyers are also shown. Booklet No. 34 lists the 
different kinds of steel elevator buckets in all the varying shapes 
and shows a number of schemes of installation. 


Machine Tools.—The Garvin Machine Company, Spring 
and Varick streets, New York City. Catalogue, edition G., 4 x 
6 in., 92 pages. Illustrates and describes spring coiling ma- 
chines, cutter and surface grinders, milling and screw machine 
tools and attachments, friction and cone pulleys, hand lathes, 
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and countershafts and hangers. A large part of this book is de- 
voted to illustrations and descriptions of the different attach- 
ments, with tables of general information. An insert giving a 
list of special and regular machines for manufacturing auto- 
mobile parts is inc!uded. 


Punching and Shearing Machines.—Badger State Ma- 
chine Company, Janesville, Wis. Two folders. One deals with 
the company’s line of power splitting and alligator shears for 
cutting all kinds of sheet metal from the light weight sheets 
used by sheet metal workers to heavy boiler plates of any width 
or length. ‘The other pertains to a line of combined power 
punches and shears made in five sizes for cutting round iron 


ranging from 1 to 2% in. in diameter and punching % to 1 in. 
iron. 


Molding Sand Machinery.—The Standard Sand & Ma- 
chine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue No. 5. Illustrations 
and descriptive matter explain the use of a line of sand mixing, 
screening, tempering, elevating and conveying machinery for 
continuous preparation of molds and cores. These machines, it 
is stated, are also adapted to any plant where sand, gravel, 
broken stone, coke, iron or coal have to be mixed, screened, ele- 
vated or conveyed. A list of plants using the sand handling 
equipment of this company is given at the end of the catalogue. 


Machines and Small Tools.—The Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Hand book and stock 
list No. 3; size 4% x 7 in., 56 pages. Covers machines and small 
tools for the fabrication of iron and steel shapes, including 
punches, shears, coping machines, bending rolls, planers, radial 
drills and smaller hand tools. A number of tables giving useful 
information are included. 


Calendar.—The tenth of a series of monthly card calendars 
has been issued by the Consolidated Press & Tool Company, 
Hastings, Mich., calling attention to the advantages of its line 
of power presses. 


Bearings. — Geo. V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia and 
New York (90 West street). Calendar for February. Illustrates 
the Cresson Philadelphia pattern rigid ring-oiling bearing lined 
with Babbitt metal for a 10-in. shaft. 


Hardware Specialties.—Niagara Falls Metal Stamping 
Works, Niagara Falls, N. ¥Y. Catalogue No. 15. Lists the vart- 
ous lines manufactured by this company, which include harness, 
halter, hame, dog and coil chains; tent and tethering pins, iron 
rings, hasps, sash chains and fixtures, wall ties and plugs, key 
chains and rings, seal presses, metal letters, embossed sheet 
metal signs, key, baggage and time checks; steel stamps and 
name plates. 


Calendar.—Shelby Spring Hinge Company, Shelby, Ohio, 
manufacturer of double-acting door hinges, spring butts and 
builders’ hardware, has issued a calendar hanger measuring 17 
x 16 in. The upper portion of the hanger bears illustrations of 
two specialties of this firm, the Shelby Chief floor hinge and the 
Shelby spring butt, while the lower half contains the calendar 
pad, which fills practically the entire space and has the figures 
printed in white on a contrasting background. 

Firebrick.—The Scioto Fire Brick Company, Sciotoville. 
Ohio. Catalogue. Deals with firebrick for blast furnaces, hot 
blast stoves, open hearth furnaces, soaking pits, coke ovens, 
cupolas, rolling mills, malleable iron works, glass works, cement 





* kilns, steel furnaces and boiler settings and ground fireclay. 


There is a brief outline of the methods employed in the manu 
facture of the bricks, followed by illustrations and descriptions 
of the various kinds of firebrick made. A number of tables 
showing the quantity of different styles and sizes of brick re- 
quired to form circles of various diameters and giving general 
information of interest to all furnace workers, such as the work- 
ing temperatures of metals, the melting points of various sub- 
stances, and the number of heat units required for the combus- 
tion of various substances in oxygen, are included. 


Flask Stripping Molding Machine.—The Osborn Mfg. 
Company, 5401 Hamilton avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. Cat- 
alogue No, 124. Illustrations and descriptive matter explain the 
operation of the Osborn adjustable flask stripping molding ma- 
chine. The principal features of this machine are the elimina- 
tion of stripping plates, adjustment of each size to four widths 
and 15 lengths, a straight smooth draw, interchangeability, and 
strong and simple construction. 


Turbine Pumps. — International Steam Pump Company, 
115 Broadway, New York. Two bulletins. No. W 175 shows the 
latest designs of Worthington turbine pumps for high head serv- 
ice in water works, mine pumping, bydraulic elevator and house 
tank service, hydranlic mining, and as fire and boiler feed pumps. 
A special type of split casing pump is shown that has been de- 
signed to meet the conditions existing particularly in sugar 
factories and gas plants, where the pumps are frequently called 
upon to handle material which leaves a deposit inside the pump. 
No. W 176 describes and illustrates the Worthington type D 
centrifugal pump, that is especially suitable for draining coffer- 
dams and excavations and also for small irrigation plants where 
low first cost is more important than economy in operation. 
The illustrations in both bulletins show the pumps arranged 
for operation by belt or direct connection to electric motors, 
steam and gas engines or other forms of prime movers. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 
Refined Iron : 
1 to 1% in. round and square 
1's to 4in. x 4 tolin 
12 to 4in. x 4 to 5-16 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and square 
Angles : 
3in. x 44 in. and larger 
8 in. x 3-16 in. and 4 in 
% to2%in. x % in 
4 to 234 in. x 3-16 in.and thicker..................2. Be 
PL Mi iiss ccdveskanchuscsuneseateecsinnel 2.35¢ 
2.45¢ 


@ & 2.Wwe 
Bm 2.20We 
Cts ® & 

2.25¢ 


2.50¢ 


~ 2% x4 in 
x 3-16in 


Channels, 3 in. and larger. 
Bands—1% to 6 x 8-16 to No. 8. 
** Burden’s Best’”’ Iron, base p 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, 


Merchant Steel from Store— 
per ™ 
Bessemer Machinery 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe................ 2.50@ 3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 


Corrugated Roofing— 
24 in. corrugated. Painted Galvd, 
# 100 sq. ft. $3.85 4.80 
# 100 sq. ft. 2.9 4.00 
....#@ 100 aq. ft. 2.60 3.75 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
* re A.A. * Charcoal; 
Cc 
ws DE ipo sea pabvunicwh one cmisaabssteuaesedes 7.60 
‘ Charcoal: 


American Terne Plates— 


IC, 20x 28 with an 8 Ib, cuating............ cohrnea $8 5 
Ix, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 

Common Carriage (cut thread): 

36 x 6 and emalle?,....cccccces sess Svs sews coun 7 

Larger and longer 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 

x 6, smaller and shorter... 

Ph la. Eagle, ae an 
Bolt ends with 
Machine (Cut rhreed): 

34 x 4 and smaller 

Larger and longer 


ecccccccccce W& 121y% 
socces ss B08 5@80& 10% 
Nuts...... pe nensceseceee ss 650.5% 


T0# 12g 


Blank or Tapped. 


| Lake Ingot 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 


METALS— 
Straite Pig 


Rm 144@I5 ¢ 
Electrolytic Bb 44@15 ¢ 
Casting # wb 144g alae 


Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity jots) ® ™18 ¢ 

Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ # ® advance over Hot 
Rolled 

Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ #® 
square foot 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ 
tvor 

Pianished Copper, 1¢ ® square foot more than Polished 


Spelter— 


® square 


Western # 2 64%@7 ¢ 


No 9, base, casks....% ™ 8i¢¢e | Open 


American Pig 


#8 ® 2Wweare ¢ 

# th 1I8lg@19 ¢ 

» Th 163@17 ¢ 

Pric “es of Solder indicated “by ‘pr jvate brand vary ac- 
cording to composition. 


Cold Punched: Antimony— 
Square 
Hexagon = 
Square, C., T. t 
fh Se eS ees 
Hot Pressed : 


Off list 
Sheets from Store— Wie 
clack 
One Pass, C.R R. G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned. 
.16..2. i badévdtlicnows "0-0 i MNES Siot sak 3.00¢ 
Nos 18 to 2i # @ 2.95¢........ 3.10¢ . 
Noe. 22 and 24........--- #  3.05¢..-..... 3.20¢ Hexagon... 
RW wm 3.10¢........ 8. Seamless Sian Tubes - — 
# m 3. 8.5 List November 13. 1908. 
Russia, Planished, &c. Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sia 
Genuine Russia, a to assort- List November 13. 1908. Buse price 18¢ 
ment, Copper Tubes— 
Patent Planished, W. List November 13. 1908 
Brazed Brass Tubes— 
List August |, 190s 
High Brass Rods— 
List August 1, 1908 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List August 1, 1908 15ig¢ # 
Brass Wire— 
1908 
Copper Wire— 


Base Price, Carloaa 


HE “TRON AGE 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, and a 
standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 
$5.00 a year to the United States, 


@lo¢ 


No Bismuth— 


Per. $2.00@$2.25 
Aluminum— 
No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), 
for remelting 
Rods & Wire 
Shects seaven 


mse price 18¢ 


in ingot 
4¢ 


-Base Price 
pevceepeecsccons Base Price 33¢ 
Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
——Cents--~ 
Copper, Heavy cut an: crucible * T 11.75@12.00 
Cupper, deavy and Wire 2 T 11.25@11.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms.............8 % 10.25@10.50 
Brass, Heavy ™ 8.00@ 8.25 
Brass, Light mh 650@ 6.%5 
Heavy Machine Composition...... 10.50@ 10.75 
Clean Brass Turnings, ..ccs b 7.50@ 7.75 
Composition we psebidedivecibenlcont fe 8.75@ 9.00 
Lead, Heavy. + @ 3.5 
L ead, = - -@ 3.50 
- @ 450 


“De Wees "Wood. 
# @m A, 10¢; 


Galvanized. 


Base price 22¢ 


Nos. lito 16 WIC BY 


Nos 22 to 24 
154¢ # t 


"No. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 10¢ higher 


Genuine Iron Sheets— 


Galvanized, 


List August 1, ig4¢ B® t 


lots mill 154¢ 





Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Philippine Islands. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES: a year. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
6 months I year 
$ 364 $ 676 
676 1,248 
1,248 2,184 


SUBSCRIPTION, POSTPAID, 


CANADA: $7.50 a year. $10.00 


14 page 
% page 
I page 


IRON AGE-HARDWAR 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


Devoted exclusively to the Hardware Interest. 
ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


THE IRON AGE and IRON AGE-HARDWARE to one address, $6.00 a year. 


Worcester, Mass. - - JOHN NELSON F. L. PRENTISS 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - A. A. MILLER } £ditorial St - H.E. HALL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ROBERT A. WALKER J - R. L. ARDREY 


New York (Main Office), . DAVID WILLIAMS CoO.. 
Philadelphia, - - S. S. RECKEFUS. 
Pittsburgh, - - 2 ee ROBERT A. WALKER. 

H. M. KLINGENFELD. 

C. J. KNAPP. 

HENRY SMITH. 


(c leveland, O.,- - - 


Cincinnati, O. 
Chicago, Ill. - 


an 
( 


- 3a5tO Para Piece, ¢ + + 8s fe 
Real Estate Trust Co. Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, - - - - + - - 


Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, 


Chicago, - 
Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, - - - - 
Boston, - + Compton Building, 161 Devonshire Street, - - - - C.F. ENGLISH. 
Cleveland, - - - - - + The Cuyahoga, 216 Superior Avenue, N. E., - - + + EZRAS. ADAMS. 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order of Davip WILLIAMS CoMPaNY On any banking house in the United States or 
Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will 
be received. 

Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Age and Iron Age-Hardware through the American News Com- 
pany, New York, U.8.A.; The International News Company, New York, U. S. A., and London, England; or the San Francisco News Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., U. 8. A. 


Cincinnati, - - _  * 


ENTERED AT THE Post OFFicr, NEw YORE, 4S SECOND CLass MATTER. 





